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The  Price  of  Quality 

Even  a  manufacturer  of  writing  paper 
makes  this  statement  in  his  advertise- 
ments: 

"The  cost  of  fine  rag  stock  bonds  has  been 
forced  so  high  by  shortage  of  raw  materials 
that  some  substitute  must  be  found  for  them." 

No  substitute  is  possible  for  high  grade 
photographic  papers,  and  in  spite  of 
the  high  cost  of  raw  materials 

Cyko  Paper 

is  coated  on  the  same  high  grade  stock 
which  for  years  has  been  the  basic  ele- 
ment of  its  superiority.  Gelatine  has 
soared  sky  high,  silver  is  advancing 
steadily,  yet  the  list  price  of  CYKO 
remains  the  same,  hence  the  saying: 
"When  you  pay  list  price  for  Cyko  you 
get  the  highest  grade  photo  paper  for 
less  than  it  costs  to  manufacture." 
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Parcel  Post  for  Photographs 

THE  Post  Office  Department  has  ruled  that  when 
an  unsealed  package  of  photographic  prints  weighs 
more  than  four  pounds  it  may  be  transmitted  at 
the  parcel  post  zone-rates  of  postage.  When  such  a 
package  weighs  four  pounds  or  less,  then  it  is  subject 
to  postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces 
or  fraction  thereof,  regardless  of  distance,  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  and  territories. 

Naturally,  if  a  package  weighs  less  than  the  amount 
fixed  by  the  Department  for  parcel  post,  it  can  easily 
be  made  heavier  by  the  addition  of  pieces  of  board, 
or  any  other  convenient  material  to  serve  as  ballast, 
so  that  the  package,  ready  for  mailing,  shall  weigh 
over  four  pounds — the  minimum  rate  of  postage  being 
for  five  pounds.  For  instance:  it  cost  sixty  cents  to 
send  an  unsealed  package  of  photographs  weighing 
five  pounds  to  any  point  in  the  eighth  zone.  Hence, 
if  a  package  of  photographs  weighing,  let  us  say,  forty 
ounces  is  to  be  sent  from  Boston  to  Denver  by  third- 
class  mail,  and  costs  twenty  cents,  it  would  be  folly 
to  increase  its  weight  by  adding  worthless  ballast 
merely  for  the  sake  of  using  parcel  post,  which  would 
cost  fifty-one  cents  plus  the  expense  of  the  ballast, 
making  a  total  cost  of  about  sixty  cents — three  times 
the  cost  of  third-class  mail!     But  the  postage  on  this 
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ballasted  ])ackage  would  be  only  nine  cents  if  the 
point  of  flestination  were  within  the  first  or  second 
j^one,  as  from  Boston  to  Worcester  or  to  Albany,  for 

stance:  and  yet  but  seven  cents  if  within  the  local 
postal  district. 

Therefore,  parcel  post  is  a  cheap  means  of  trans- 
portation for  short  distances — the  first  three  or  four 
zones — third-class  mail  being  used  for  more  distant 
points.  Even  if  not  used  as  ballast,  a  couple  of  strong 
boards  affords  first  rate  protection  against  possible 
injury  in  transmission  by  parcel  post,  which  transports 
articles  of  a  very  miscellaneous  character.  Professional 
photographers,  who  frequently  send  heavy  packages 
of  prints  within  the  city  limits,  will  benefit  by  parcel 
post . — Photo-Era . 


Pyro  Formula  for  Professional  Cyko  and  How 
to  Use  It 

We  have  received  complaints  from  some  who  have 
tried  the  Pyro  formula  for  Professional  Cyko  paper 
given  in  the  March  issue  of  Portrait,  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  prints  without  stain, 
and  that  after  three  or  four  prints  are  run  through,  the 
stain  rapidly  increases. 

The  trouble  in  each  case  has  been  caused  by  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  nature  of  the  developer.  In 
mixing  up  this  developer  it  is  necessary  to  have  all  the 
chemicals  except  Pyro  in  solution,  and  if  warm  water 
has  been  used  it  is  necessary  to  allow  the  solution  to 
cool  before  finally  adding  the  Pyro.  This  reduces  the 
amount  of  oxidation  to  the  minimum. 

The  main  precautions  to  be  observed  are  to  use  plenty 
of  solution,  keeping  the  prints  entirely  immersed  during 
development,  and  fixing  should  be  rather  longer  than 
with  prints  develo])ed  in  Metol-Hydrochinon,  as  some 
of  the  slight  stain  is  removed  in  the  fixing  bath.     The 
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solution  discolors  with  use,  but  this  does  not  cause 
any  stain  in  the  print,  nor  does  increased  time  of  devel- 
opment produce  stain.  In  making  our  tests  we  were 
able  to  put  through  twenty  5x7  prints,  using  sixteen 
ounces  of  developer. 

Provided  suitable  Metol  substitutes  are  to  be  readily 
obtained  this  Pyro  formula  would  not  be  generally  used, 
but  in  case  of  a  Metol  famine  it  is  a  very  useful  formula 
to  have  on  record. 


Photographic  Publications 

We  often  receive  inquiries  from  photographers  and 
advanced  amateurs  as   to  good  photographic  maga- 
zines.    This  list  should  prove  helpful  to  many. 
The  Camera,  210-212  North  Thirteenth  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Bulletin  of  Photography,    210-212   North  Thirteenth 

Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Camera  Craft,   Claus  Spreckles  Building,   San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
Photo  Era,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
The  Photographic  Journal  of  America,  122  East  25th 

Street,  New  York. 
The  Photo  Miniature,  103  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 
American  Photography,  221  Columbus  Avenue,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography,   24  Wellington 

Street,  Strand,  London. 
Photographic  News,  42  East  23rd  Street,  New  York. 
Abel's  Photographic  Weekly,  917  Schofield  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  following  photographic  magazines  have  amateur 
departments:  The  Camera,  Camera  Craft,  Photo-Era, 
and    Photo   Miniature,    and    The    Amateur    Photog- 
raphers'  Weekly,   917  Schofield  Building,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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Reduced  Rates  for  the  Cleveland  Convention 

The  Central  Passenger  Association  and  the  Trunk 
Line  Association,  which  includes  practically  all  the 
railroads  in  the  territory  from  the  Mississippi  Ri\'er, 
north  of  the  Ohio  River,  to  the  Atlantic  Coast,  except 
New  England,  have  granted  reduced  railroad  rates  for 
the  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Photograph- 
ers' Association  of  America,  which  will  be  held  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  24  to  29. 

Round  trip  tickets  requiring  validation  at  Cleveland 
will  be  sold  on  July  22,  23  and  24,  with  a  final  return 
limit  to  reach  original  starting  point  not  later  than 
midnight  August  2d,  1916.  The  rate  provides  for  two 
cents  per  mile  in  each  direction,  going  and  returning, 
via  the  same  route  only. 

This  is  the  best  rate  these  Associations  now  give  for 
conventions.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  not  been  able  to 
secure  this  concession  for  the  last  two  years,  we  consider 
that  we  are  very  fortunate. 

Your  local  ticket  agents  will  be  advised  of  the  reduced 
fares,  and  will  be  able  to  give  you  the  exact  amount  of 
saving  that  these  reduced  rates  will  give  you  on  the 
original  fare. 

The  other  passenger  associations,  we  are  ad\'ised, 
will  grant  a  similar  concession,  but  we  have  not  been 
officially  notified  of  their  action  in  the  matter.  How- 
ever, those  who  live  outside  of  the  territory  covered 
by  the  two  passenger  associations  named  abo\-e  will  be 
given  reduced  fare  on  that  part  of  their  mileage  which 
is  covered  by  the  two  associations,  in  the  event  that  the 
other  associations  do  not  grant  this  reduced  rate. 

These  reduced  rates  will  represent  a  saving  of  a 
thousand  dollars  or  more  to  the  j)hotographers  who 
attend  the  Convention  and  should  induce  many  to 
attend  who  otherwise  do  not  feel  that  they  are  finan- 
cially able.  Everything  is  shaping  up  in  excellent  style 
for  the  Convention. 
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The  Control  of  Expression  and  Attitude 

How   TO    Guide   the   Sitter   Toward   a  Natural 

Expression 

By  Sidney  Allan 

V.   On  the  Arrangement  of  Hands 

PERHAPS  the  most  troublesome  feature  of  figure 
posing  is  the  disposition  of  the  hands.  Let  us  real- 
ize at  the  start  that  artistic  hand  posing,  such  as 
we  admire  in  paintings,  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
posing,  by  actually  taking  the  model's  hand,  by  plac- 
ing it  and  arranging  the  fingers.  R.  C.  Nelson's  hand 
study  is  an  example.  It  is  beautiful  in  design,  the 
lines  flow  on  smoothly,  it  is  well  lighted  and  the  gesture 
is  expressive.  It  is  rarely  that  we  see  such  a  perfect 
hand  interpretation  in  photography,  and  you  can  rest 
assured  that  it  was  not  an  accident,  or  the  seizing  of 
the  opportune  moment,  which  brought  about  these 
results.  The  photographer  considered  every  line  and 
shape,  bent  the  joint  of  every  finger,  pressed  down  the 
thumb,  and  turned  the  back  of  the  hand  in  numerous 
directions,  before  he  was  suited. 

The  photographer  has  to  do  it,  as  the  sitter  will 
not  do  it  for  him.  Of  course,  there  are  actresses, 
trained  models  and  a  few  persons  of  education  and 
refinement,  whose  hands  at  times  naturally  assume  a 
graceful  and  picturesque  position.  Whenever  this  is 
noticed,  the  natural  arrangement  should  be  accepted. 
It  may  not  be  the  most  beautiful  one  but  it  is  sure  to 
be  more  characteristic  when  unconcerned.  The  real 
shortcoming  is  to  be  found  in  the  material  itself.  Very 
few  hands  are  perfect  in  shape,  and  sitters  who  possess 
them  do  not  know  how  to  manage  them  before  the 
camera.  The  restrictions  imposed  by  the  lens  necessi- 
tate that  the  hands  be  posed  on  one  plane  with  the 
face,  or  somewhat  to  the  side,  so  as  to  appear  smaller. 
Any  suggestion  to  the  sitter,  no  matter  how  cautiously 
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Hand  study  by  .Nelson  Studio 


made,  will  almost  invariably  result  in  awkwardness, 
and  every  shift  into  a  new  position  is  apt  to  prove  more 
disastrous  than  the  one  preceding  it.  Some  practi- 
tioners show  with  their  own  hands 
the  pose  they  would  like  to  see,  and 
by  encouraging  imitation,  interest- 
ing the  sitter,  they  sometimes 
achieve  fair  results.  As  most  grace- 
ful hand  movements  start  from  the 
wrist,  it  might  be  well  to  suggest  to 
sitters  to  drop  their  hands  in  perfect 
relaxation  from  the  wrist.  This 
gives  more  life  to  the  fingers.  More  animated  move- 
ments are  produced  by  swinging  the  hand  energetically 
into  space  from  the  wrist,  but  they  are  hardly  needed 
in  photographic  hand  posing. 

The  most  common  errors  seem  to  be  that  the  hands 
are  represented  either  too  dark  in  tone,  too  large  in 
proportion,  or  too  ugly  and  meaningless  in  shape. 
No  doubt,  sometimes  a  hand  should  be  placed  in  half 
shadow,  particularly  when  two  hands  are  represented 
and  not  placed  together  so  as  to  make  a  group  in  them- 
selves, but  the  detail  should  never  be  entirely  lost,  and 
it  should  also  be  remembered  that  its  flesh  value  is  but 
a  trifle  darker  than  that  of  the  face.  That  they  look 
often  too  large  depends  very 
much  upon  the  lens  and  the 
distance  of  the  hands  from  the 
point  or  plane  of  the  principal 
focus. 

As  to  the  stumpy,  claw-like 
and  shapeless  effects,  so  fre- 
quently met  with,  they  are  due 
either  to  carelessness  or  lack  of 
knowledge.  The  photogra])her 
who  wants  to  excel  in  this  spec- 
ialty should  become  thoroughly 
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familiar  with  the  anatomy  of  the  hand,  its  express- 
iveness, its  varieties  of  arrangement  and  most  grace- 
ful positions  as  exemplified  by  the  painters.  The 
curious  thing  is  that  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  hands 
we  have  set  up  a  pictorial  but  not  a  truthful  ideal. 
The  hands  of  Titian,  Murillo,  Holbein,  for  instance, 
are  all  idealized,  and  in  Van  Dyck  and  the  English 
and  French  portrait  schools  they  assume  even  affected 


and  grotesque  shapes.  There  were  never  such  elon- 
gated, ethereal  fingers,  nor  could  they  be  possibly  held 
in  such  extravagant  positions.  Still,  they  are  beautiful 
in  appearance  and  workmanship,  and  so  the  photog- 
rapher endeavors  to  imitate  forms  for  which  in  his 
process  the  material  is  lacking,  or  at  least  very  scant. 
A  laborious  task  indeed! 

There  are  various  ways  of  meeting  the  difficulty. 
One  rule  should  be  to  avoid  showing  the  full  width 
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of  the  hand,  or  if  it  has  to  be  shown  in  that  manner, 
as  in  the  Titian,  to  see  that  it  is  so  Hghted  or  modeled 
by  shadow  that  the  apparent  width  is  lessened.  The 
hand  by  Titian  is  rather  broad  but  so  beautifully  drawn 
that  it  is  not  specially  noticed.  In  photography  such 
a  rendering  would  be  possible  only  if  the  shape  of  the 
real  hand  were  equally  attractive.  The  same  applies 
to  most  cases.  As  we  have  in  hands  a  repetition  of 
form  in  the  fingers,  their  position  should  be  varied 


somewhat.  When  the  fingers  are  extended  straight 
and  held  close  together  they  look  stiff;  and  if  they  are 
kept  straight  and  spread  equally  the  result  is  a  sprawl- 
ed effect.  In  No.  3  of  Kaulbach's  studies,  this  has 
been  avoided  by  massing  three  of  the  lingers  and  by 
showing  the  outlines  very  clearly.  Also  the  arm  helps. 
The  more  there  is  seen  of  the  wrist  and  lower  arm,  the 
easier  it  will  be  to  pose  the  hand.  The  fingers  should 
be  divided  as  much  as  possible  in  groups,  either  as  in 
Nos.  I  and  3  of  the  Kaulbach  studies,  the  index  by 
itself  and  the  three  remaining  fingers  together,  or  as 
in  the  Murillo  (the  up}:)er  hand),  the  index  and  little 
lingers  separated  from  the  two  fingers  in  the  middle. 
The  lower  hand  by  Murillo  has  the  claw-like  effect 
and  is  saved  only  by  the  rest  of  the  representation. 
When  the  hand  is  open,  three  fingers  seem  to  pose 
together  better  than  two  (they  are  more  easily  held 
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that  way)  and  some  of  the  fingers  should  be  slightly 
bent  or  drawn  up,  but  not  all  equally. 

A  doubled  up  hand  does  not  look  well — it  is  too  much 
like  a  fist — but,  holding  a  pencil,  glove  or  scroll  of  paper, 
it  assumes  a  more  agreeable  shape,  as  seen  in  the  draw- 
ing by  Holbein,  who  was  very  fond  of  this  device.  A 
bad  arrangement  is  when  the  hand  is  held  flat  and  the 
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By  F.  A.  von  Kaulbach 

fingers  doubled  up  to  the  second  joint;  the  squareness 
of  the  form  and  the  impression  of  the  fingers  being  cut 
off  are  unpleasant.  Again,  the  hand  doubled  up  but 
the  index  fully  extended  is  an  awkward  arrangement 
from  most  viewpoints.  When  both  hands  are  brought 
together,  as  in  No.  i,  Kaulbach  studies,  special  care 
should  be  paid  to  the  outlines  or  they  will  appear  con- 
fused and  formless.     If  placed  apart,  their  occupation 
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should  not  di\ide  the  main  interest.  \'ery  Hkely,  the 
most  graceful  hand  pose  is  to  bring  the  thumb  and 
index  slightly  together,  with  the  remaining  fingers 
slightly  raised.  In  this  position  you  can  turn  the  hand 
in  any  way  you  choose,  and  still  find  agreeable  lines 
that  will  need  but  little  correction  to  appear  pleasing. 
Only  when  it  gets  into  a  position  like  No.  2  (Kaulbach), 
it  becomes  dangerous.  As  soon  as  only  the  thumb  and 
index  are  seen,  they  resemble  the  claw  of  a  crab.  In 
the  Nelson  study,  the  thumb  and  index  are  too  far 
apart.  The  study  itself  you  can  regard  from  all  sides, 
the  hand  will  always  look  beautiful  and  assume  a  new 
significance,  but  in  real  life  a  decided  turn  would  change 
the  harmony  of  line  and  rrake  it  look  more  common- 
place. The  position  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  is 
the  most  reliable  formula  of  all,  and  its  application 
allows  a  considerable  variety  of  viewpoints. 


Fancy  Borders  on  Enlargements 

Many  photographers  have  hesitated  to  suj^ply  en- 
largements with  fancy  borders  owing  to  the  difficulty 
in  getting  the  desired  effects  easily  and  simply.  A 
method  which  is  extremely  simple  and  practical  is 
described  as  follows: 

The  requirements  are  a  sheet  of  white  cardboard  and 
a  tinting  mask  of  the  size  and  kind  it  is  desired  to  use. 
Turn  the  mask  face  downward  on  the  card  and  fasten 
it  along  the  righthand  edge  of  the  cardboard  by  means 
of  pasted  paper  strips  or  gummed  binding  ])a])er. 
With  a  needle  then  perforate  the  registering  marks 
on  the  face  side  of  the  mask.  Then  fold  over  the 
back,  face  downward,  and  pierce  the  same  holes  again 
to  perforate  the  white  cardboard.  This  gives  the 
same  register  on  the  sheet  of  white  cardboard  as  is 
on  the  mask  itself.  It  is  then  a  simjjle  matter  to  paste 
narrow  strips  of  cardboard   for  lay  marks   or  guides 
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to  hold  the  printing  paper  in  position  on  the  easel, 
fastening  the  sheet  with  four  push  pins.  Turn  the 
mask  over  and  expose. 

After  the  exposure  is  made,  take  the  exposed  sheet  of 
Enlarging  Cyko  from  the  board,  put  it  in  a  printing- 
frame  and  expose  it  with  the  tinting  mask  to  a  subdued 
light.     As  Enlarging  Cyko  prints  rapidly,  it  is  neces- 
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sary  to  expose  to  a  25-watt  lamp  at  a  distance  of  10  ft., 
only  about  6  seconds.  Then  proceed  with  the  develop- 
ing in  the  usual  manner. 

Another  simple  method  is  the  following: 
Most  photographers  who  are  equipped  for  enlarging 
work  are  making  5x7  negatives  only,  and  by  projection 
are  producing  enlarged  tinted  border  prints  on  En- 
larging Cyko  having  the  richness  and  quality  of  small 
prints  made  by  contact. 

A  set  of  tinting  masks  that  register  properly  in  con- 
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tact  printing,  together  with  a  printing-frame  large 
enough  to  take  the  mask  without  crowding,  are  the 
only  equipment  necessary.  The  mask  and  printing 
paper  are  placed  in  printing-frame  and  the  frame  set 
in  position  on  the  easel.  The  exposure  is  m.ade  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  border  is  then  flashed  as  desired 
with  one  or  more  tints  in  the  regular  way  on  a  printing 
machine  or  by  subdued  light.  The  result  is  an  excep- 
tionally pleasing  finished  enlargement. 

Fancy  border  printing  is  preferable  to  plain  border 
work  as  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  Enlarging  Cyko 
enlargements  from  contact  prints  when  this  method  is 
employed.  

Bleacher    for    Sulphide    Toning    to    Replace 
Ferricyanide-Bromide 

Permanganate 2  grains 

Commercial  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol) .  20  minims 

Common  salt iK  to  2  drams 

Water 8  ounces 

Cheapness  is  not  the  only  advantage  of  the  perman- 
ganate.    Consider  the  following: 

(i)     No  need  to  get  rid  of  the  last  traces  of  h}^po. 

(2)  No  possibility  of  blue  spots,  which  often  occur 
with  cheap  bromide  papers. 

(3)  No  washing  between  bleaching  and  sulphiding. 

(4)  Stock  solutions  keep  perfectly  (the  mixed  solu- 
tion will  keep  a  week  or  two  in  a  bottle). 

(5)  Bright  prints  due  to  purity  of  tone. 

(6)  The  ease  with  which  good  intermediate  tones 
between  warm  black  and  full  sepia  brown  may 
be  obtained  by  partial  bleaching  followed  by 
sulphiding. 

For  this  purpose  the  bleacher  is  used  half  strength, 
and  for  warm  black  the  print — which  must  be  thor- 
oughly soaked  with  water — is  flooded  with  the  bleacher 
for  ten   seconds — not  longer — before  sulphiding.     For 
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other  tones  bleach  longer.  I  may  add  that  the  per- 
manganate bleacher  is  generally  regarded  by  all  who 
have  tried  it  in  this  neighborhood  as  in  every  way  pre- 
ferable to  ferricyanide. 

— The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  Feb.  i8,  iqi6 

Tests  on  Permanganate  Bleacher  for  Sulphide 
Toning 

Report  of  the  Ansco  Research  Laboratory  on  the 
Permanganate  Bleacher  as  published  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  Friday,  Feb.  i8,  1916: 

A  variety  of  prints  were  made  and  washed,  care  being 
taken  to  have  all  the  prints  the  same.  These  were  then 
bleached  in  the  permanganate  and  ferricyanide  baths, 
washed  and  toned  together  in  the  same  sulphide  bath. 

Result  of  the  tests  follows: 

1.  Speed  of  bleaching  about  the  same. 

2.  Permanganate  bath  stains  the  stock  with  man- 
ganese dioxide  (Mn02),  but  this  dissolves  out  in  the 
sulphide  bath  or  can  be  completely  removed  in  a  bath 
of  potassium  metabisulphite. 

3.  No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  toning  a  perman- 
ganate bleached  print  without  an  intermediate  washing. 

4.  Stock  solution  does  not  keep  perfectly  when  mixed, 
but  shortly  precipitates  manganese  dioxide  (Mn02). 

5.  The  finished  permanganate  print  was  practi- 
cally identical  with  the  finished  ferricyanide  print. 

Comparative  cost  of  Bleaching  Baths: 

Permanganate: 

Potassium  permanganate 60  grains       $   .016 

Salt 360  grains 

Sulphuric  acid 60  minims 

Water 240  ounces      

Ferricyanide:  ^     ^^^ 

Potassium  ferricyanide i  ounce       $  .163 

Potassium  bromide i  ounce  .  344 

Water 240  ounces 

$   -507 
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Good  Night 
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Our  Cover  Portrait  and  the  Hall  of  Fame 

WAY  back  in  the  eighties,  when  the  old  wet 
plates  were  being  used,  Joseph  Knaffl  started 
his  career  as  a  photographer.  He  entered  the 
photographic  field  as  a  young  man;  it  was  his  chosen 
profession  and  he  has  made  a  pronounced  success  in  it. 
Like  all  men  who  have  attained  success  in  their  chosen 
lines,  he  worked  diligently  and  studiously  and  was 
always  ready  to  ojrasp  and  absorb  anything  new  that 
would  benefit  his  business. 

In  addition  to  his  studio  work,  Mr.  Knaffl  entered 
the  publishing  field  some  seventeen  years  ago,  and 
during  this  time  has  produced  a  number  of  art  subjects 
that  have  given  him  prominence  from  one  end  of  this 
country  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Knaffl  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  advancement 
of  the  photographic  profession  and  is  always  on  hand 
at  the  Conventions  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  ready  to  do  what- 
ever he  can  toward  making  it  a  success.  He  has  been 
honored  repeatedly  by  the  Association  by  being  ap- 
pointed on  various  committees  in  which  capacity  he 
has  always  been  painstaking  and  impartial. 

Though  always  a  busy  man,  Mr.  Knaffl  has  found 
time  to  win  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  hundreds  both 
in  the  profession  and  out  of  it,  and  few  men  aligned 
with  photography  today  are  better  known  than  he. 


"The  Balance  of  Light  and  Shade  in  Portraiture" 
by  Wm.  H.  Towles,  ex-president  of  the  P.  A.  of  A., 
is  a  book  that  should  be  carefully  read  by  every  photog- 
rapher. No  one  is  better  qualified  by  experience  and 
results  to  teach  that  subject  than  is  Mr.  Towles,  the 
acknowledged  master.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Abel's 
Publications,  the  publishers  of  the  book,  should  have 
skimped  in  the  quality  of  paper  and  t\^ography. 


Only  plates  of  known  superiority  can 
produce  the  best  results 

Hammer  Plates  have  this  Record 

Hammer's  Special  Extra  Fast  (red 
label)  and  Extra  Fast  (blue  label) 
Plates    for    field    and    studio    work. 

Hammer's    Extra    Fast    Orthochro- 

matic    and    D.    C.     Orthochromatic 

Plates  for  color  values. 


REQ. TRADE   MARK 


Hammer's  little  book 

'A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making" 

mailed  free 


Hammer  Dry  Plate  Company 

Ansco  Building 

129-13  I  West  Twenty-second  Street 

New  York  City 


AN  SCO 

CAMERAS  e^SPEEDEXFILM 


Ansco  Speedex 

No.  lA.  2^4]  in.,  $45.00 
No.  3,  3ix4iin.,  47.50 
No.3A,3ix5^in.,  55.00 
Ansco  Anastigmat  Lens, 
F  6.3  Speedex  or  Acme 
Shutter,  maximum  speed 
1/300  second. 


Almost  any  camera  will 
make  a  photograph  if  the 
place,  the  hour  of  day  and 
light  are  right,  but  a  real 
picture  is  seldom  found 
where  ideal  conditions  exist, 
and  here  is  where  an  Ansco 
Speedex  comes  into  play. 

It  has  reserve  speed  and  lens 
power— yours  to  use  when  re- 
quired, and  you  require  them 
almost  constantly  —  for  action 
pictures,  for  pictures  in  wooded 
places,  under  porches,  or  to  make 
short  exposures  on  dull  days — 
always  with  perfect  definition, 
whether  its  anastigmat  lens  is 
wide  open  or  its  high  speed  is 
shut  off  to  make  time  exposures 
indoors  and  out. 

Catalog  and  specimen  picture 
on  Cyko  Paper  free  from  your 
dealer  or  us,  on  request.  Ansco 
Cameras  come  in  58  styles,  $2 
to  $55. 


ANSCO  COMPANY  binghamton,  newtork 


OUR  BRANCH  OFFICES,  WHOLESALE 

DISTRIBUTORS 

AND  WHERE  LOCATED 


AXSCO  COMPANY 

Ansco  Bldg.,  1 29-131  W.  Twenty-second  Street 
New  York  City 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

325  W.Jackson  Boulevard,  corner  Market  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 
46  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

228  East  Fifth  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

920-922  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

Third  Street  and  First  Avenue  North, 

Minneapolis,  ]\Iinn. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 
171-173  Second  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 
347  Adelaide  Street,  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 

SOUTHERN  PHOTO-:^.IATERIAL  CO. 

22  Central  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

SCHAEFFER  PHOTO  SUPPLY  CO. 
ion  Capitol  Avenue,  Houston,  Texas 

WOODARD,  CLARKE  &  CO. 

Portland,  Oregon 


ANSCO  LIMITED 

143-149  Great  Portland  Street 

London,  W.,  England 
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Performance,  service  — 
not    claims,  have    made 

Cyko  Paper 

the  standard  photographic  printing 
jnediuin  all  over  the  zi^orld.  The 
European  u^ar  has  very  forcibly 
demonstrated  this  fact.  Since  the 
shortage  of  raw  materials  compelled 
UvS  to  reserve  all  Cyko  paper  lor  the 
American  market,  buyers  all  over 
the  world  have  begged  lor  Cyko 
paper  at  anv  price. 


Ansco  Company 

Bingham  ton,  N.  Y. 


A  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  ART-IN-PORTRAITURE,  ALSO  PROFIT- 
IN -PHOTOGRAPHY   AND    COMMITTED    TO    A    "SQUARE    DEAL" 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY  CYKO  USERS,  EDITED  BY 

PHOTOGRAPHERS,  DEMONSTRATORS  AND 

SALESMEN  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF 

ANSCO   COMPANY,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

No.  2  June,  191 6  Vol.  VIII 

Potassium  Citrate  as  a  Restrainer 

Ansco  Research  Laboratory 
Report 

IT  HAS  recently  been  mentioned  in  the  photographic 
press  that  potassium  citrate  can  be  used  as  a  re- 
strainer  in  place  of  potassium  bromide.  We  have 
received  several  letters  from  photographers  asking  for 
further  details  concerning  its  use,  and  the  data  given 
below  shows  the  result  of  our  experience. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  whether  potassium  citrate 
had  any  restraining  action  upon  development  or  the 
formation  of  fog,  we  exposed  a  number  of  plate  strips 
in  the  Hurter  &  Drifheld  machine  to  a  standard  light 
source.  Each  of  these  strips  were  developed  at  a  con- 
stant temperature  of  65°  F.  in  400  cc.  of  Standard 
Pyro  Developer,  with  regularly  increasing  amounts  of 
potassium  bromide  for  one  set,  and  regularly  increasing 
amxounts  of  potassium  citrate  for  the  other.  The  series 
of  graduated  negatives  obtained  were  then  measured 
with  a  photometer  and  the  densities  plotted,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  June  number  of  Portrait,  191 5.  It  was 
found  that  with  potassium  bromide  the  inertia  of  the 
plate  showed  a  steady  regression  as  the  amount  of 
bromide  was  increased,  while  the  fog  showed  a  steady 
decrease.  With  potassium  citrate  no  regression  of 
inertia  was  obtained,  and  the  fog  remained  the  same 
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throughout  the  series,  even  when  the  potassium  citrate 
was  increased  to  twenty  times  the  maximum  amount 
of  potassium  bromide  used.  These  results  undoubtedly 
prove  that  potassium  citrate  had  no  restraining  action 
either  upon  development  or  the  formation  of  fog. 

Practically  the  same  series  of  tests  were  carried  out 
with  Cyko  paper,  and  it  was  found  that  potassium  citrate 
had  no  restraining  effect  upon  development,  nor  did  it 
influence  the  color  of  the  print  as  potassium  bromide  will . 


Cleveland  Convention  Notes 

The  entertainment  features  for  the  Cleveland  Con- 
vention are  well  provided  for.  An  informal  reception 
and  dance  will  be  held  the  first  evening  so  that  ever}'- 
body  can  get  acquainted  and  make  themselves  at  home. 
On  another  evening  a  moonlight  trip  will  be  taken  in 
one  of  the  large  lake  steamers.  Music  will  be  furnished 
and  an  unusually  good  time  is  promised.  The  feature 
entertainment  of  the  Convention  will  be  the  trip  to 
Cedar  Point,  which  wdll  occupy  the  entire  day  on 
Friday.  Transportation  to  and  from  Cedar  Point 
will  be  furnished  to  every  member  in  attendance  by 
the  manufacturers  and  dealers.  Trains  will  leave 
Cleveland  at  8:30  in  the  morning  and  return  late  in 
the  afternoon.  Cedar  Point  is  considered  the  Atlantic 
City  of  Middle  West  and  anyone  who  can  spend  a  day 
at  Cedar  Point  and  not  have  a  good  time  is  a  fit  subject 
for  the  doctor's  care. 

The  picture  exhibit  at  the  Cleveland  Convention 
will  be  open  to  every  photographer  in  America.  Three 
prints  may  be  entered  by  each  exhibitor  in  each  of  the 
following  classes:  Portrait,  Commercial  and  Inter- 
pretative. Rating  slips  with  the  judges'  explanations 
and  suggestions  will  be  returned  with  the  pictures  to 
each  exhibitor.  The  prints  in  the  portrait  and  inter- 
pretative classes  will  be  considered  for  salon  honors. 
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The  Ansco  V-P  for  Newspaper  Work 

On  this  and  the  following  pages  appear  reproduc- 
tions of  several  pictures  sent  us  by  Mr.  William  Bruce 
Hart,  staff  photographer  of  the  Youngstown  Telegram, 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

All  of  the  pictures  shown  were  made  under  adverse 
light  conditions.     No.  i  was  made  directly  against  the 


Taken  directly  against  the  light 

light  (note  the  shadows).  No.  2  shows  a  pile  of  rub- 
bish in  an  East  Youngstown  alley,  made  just  after 
the  riot.  The  exposure  was  made  without  direct 
sunlight  at  i-io  second,  with  stop  F  11.  No.  3  is  a 
picture  of  Governor  Whitman  of  New  York,  made  in 
the  rain  and  under  a  train  shed,  at  i-io  second,  opening 
F  7.5.  It  reproduced  very  satisfactorily  in  the  news- 
paper. Picture  No.  4  was  made  in  the  late  afternoon 
without  direct  sunlight,  at  one  of  the  park  playgrounds. 
Mr.  Hart's  letter,  expressing  his  enthusiastic  recom- 
mendation of  the  V-P  No.  2  for  such  work,  follows: 
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Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Ansco  Company, 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen : 

"As  an  aid  in  performing  my  duties  as  press  photog- 
rapher I  recently  found  it  advisable  to  invest  in  a  pocket 
camera  which  I  could  have  with  me  at  all  times.  I 
tried  several  and  then  settled  upon  an  Ansco  Vest 
Pocket  No.  2,  with  Modico  Anastigmat  lens. 


Made  without  direct  Funlij-ht  ;.t  i-io 


id  with  stop  F  II 


"I  want  to  add  my  appreciation  to  the  many  you  no 
doubt  have  received  already  for  the  excellence  of  this 
Httle  instrument.  I  find  that  with  it  I  am  able  to 
obtain  many  pictures  which  otherwise  would  be  im- 
possible to  get  for  lack  of  a  larger  camera  which  I  can 
not  have  with  me  at  all  times.  I  find  that  the  definition 
in  the  smaller  ]:)ictures  is  such  that  the  prints  will 
stand  enlarging  many  times  their  size  without  losing 
their  clearness.  I  use  Ansco  Speedex  Film  and  have 
succeeded,  with  the  combination,  in  making  pictures 
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This  picture  made  in  the  rain  under  a  train  shed,  i-io  second,  at  F  7.5 

in  lights  which  were  most  unfavorable  for  pictures 
and  have  secured  as  good  results  as  with  a  larger 
camera. 

"I  am  writing  you  to  suggest  that  perhaps  many  other 


Made  late  in  the  afternoon,  without  direct  sunlight 
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press  photographers  would  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  offered  by  your  vest  pocket  camera  if 
they  were  made  acquainted  with  its  possibilities, 
through  advertising  especially  directed  to  them.  It 
is  certain  that  the  era  of  the  small  camera  is  at  hand 
and  I  beheve  press  photographers  all  over  the  country 
are  looking  for  the  smallest  instrument  which  will 
bring  good  results,  and  I  think  your  camera  supplies 
these  requirements. 

"I  am  sending  these  negatives  merely  to  illustrate 
what  could  be  done  with  your  camera  and  Speedex 
film  under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions." 

(Signed)  Wm.  Bruce  Hart, 

Staff  Photographer. 


Welcome  to  Commercial  Photographers 

Commercial  photographers  will  be  well  cared  for  at 
the  36th  Annual  Convention  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  to  be 
held  at  the  Coliseum,  Cleveland,  O.,  July  24th  to  29th. 
There  will  be  a  special  exhibit  of  commercial  photo- 
graphs which  will  be  rated  and  criticized  by  competent 
judges  of  commercial  work.  Rating  cards  with  com- 
ments by  judges  will  be  mailed  to  exhibitors  after  the 
close  of  the  Convention.  A  demonstration  for  com- 
mercial workers  will  be  given  by  Mr.  B.  G.  Heiser  of 
the  Heiser  Company,  Cleveland.  Mr.  W.  H.  Bass  of 
Indianapohs  will  deliver  a  lecture  on  "  Building  a 
Business."  Mr.  Bass  made  a  success  of  Commercial 
Photography  and  will  tell  us  how  he  has  attained  this 
success.  Commercial  photographers  will  attend  this 
Convention  in  greater  numbers  than  usual,  for  the 
exchange  of  ideas  with  men  who  are  engaged  in  the 
same  line  of  endeavor  offers  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  mutual  profit. 
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The  Control  of  Expression  and  Attitude 

How   TO    Guide   the    Sitter   Toward   a   Natural 

Expression 

By  Sidney  Allan 

VI.     How  to  Suggest  Figure  Poses  to  Women 

WOMEN  are  the  best  customers  of  photog- 
raphers, and  they  in  turn  should  devote 
particular  study  to  women  from  a  business 
standpoint  as  well  as  to  their  possibilities  as  pictorial 
subjects.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  women  have 
more  natural  grace  than  men  and  less  awkwardness 
of  carriage,  and  that  their  costume  too,  offers  a  more 
pleasing  variety  of  lines  than  is  possible  with  mascu- 
line dress.  And  yet  most  figure  poses  of  women  do 
not  show  a  real  lifelike  appearance.  They  seem  to 
have  been  assumed  under  nervous  stress,  and  look  as 
if  they  were  carrying  out  instructions.  This  does  not 
do  full  justice  to  their  fluency  and  charm  of  move- 
ment, their  suppleness  and  vivacity. 

How  can  we  bring  about  studio  methods  that  will 
do  away  with  formal  poses,  and  enable  one  to  secure 
more  grace  of  action  and  harmony  of  arrangement  I 
It  seems  that  women  generally  are  too  much  posed 
after  some  preconceived  pattern.  A  piece  of  drapery 
is  put  here  and  an  arm  extended  there,  and  although 
each  detail  should  be  carefully  considered,  there  is  too 
much  handling  of  the  model.  Women  by  instinct  strive 
after  pictorial  effect;  they  know  their  physical  qualities 
better  than  you,  and  know  how  to  display  them  to  the 
best  advantage.  Let  women  direct  the  photographer, 
at  least  as  far  as  the  pose  is  concerned.  They  won't 
play  you  false.  Most  young  women  are  simple  and 
modest  in  their  expression,  and  few  unprofessional 
women  will  assume,  of  themselves,  theatrical  poses. 
The  staginess  is  usually  the  result  of  too  finicky 
methods,  too  prolonged  preliminaries,  and  a  stubborn 
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insistence  on  the  part  of  the  operator  on  some  stereo- 
typed arrangement. 

The  best  plan  is  to  occupy  the  subject  with  some 
phase  of  action  natural  to  a  woman.  Keep  the  sitter 
occupied  I  But  howl  as  most  studios  do  not  contain 
anything  of  interest.  The  photographer  should  be  a 
good  deal  more  of  a  stage  manager  and  prepare  a  little 
setting,  if  it  is  nothing  else  than  a  table  with  a  book  or 
flowers,  or  a  sofa  with  cushions.  But  most  of  these 
properties  are  only  lugged  forth  from  some  corner 
when  such  a  pose  is  contemplated.  The  smallness  of 
the  studio  may  necessitate  this.  Then  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  leave  the  choice  to  the  sitter,  to  ask  her 
whether  she  has  any  idea  how  she  would  like  to  pose. 
Also,  she  may  have  some  preconceived  notion.  Still, 
a  woman,  if  left  unmolested,  will  act  her  part  of  arrang- 
ing flowers,  writing  a  letter,  taking  up  a  book,  arranging 
of  hair  at  the  side  of 
her  head,  etc.,  quite 
naturally.  Having  her 
occupied  in  this  way, 
by  seizing  an  attitude 
which  emphasizes  her 
beauty  of  form  or  grace 
of  manner,  or  as  it  may 
be  her  chic  gown  or 
fashionable  hat,  one 
may  secure  animation 
and  grace  of  line  in  the 
figure  as  well  as  natur- 
alness of  expression. 

In  the  last  moment 
it  may  be  necessary 
to  suggest  "Just  brace 
up  a  little  bit,"  "Let 
your  hand  relax,  just 
drop  it  from  the  wrist , ' ' 
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Made  by  Rudolph  Diihrkoop 


or  "Try  to  put  the  weight 
of  your  body  on  one  foot," 
which  will  animate  the 
pose.  But  leave  her  to 
herself  (unless  she  is  hope- 
lessly awkward) .  And  then 
it  may  be  a  good  ruse  to 
feign,  at  the  very  moment 
of  exposure,  that  some- 
thing has  been  forgotten, 
so  that  the  figure  will 
resume  its  normal  appear- 
ance, for  some  sitters  who 
want  to  look  their  best 
become  conscious  just  at 
the  moment  of  exposure 
and  give  a  certain  jerk  to 

their  body  w^hich  makes  the  attitude  look  less  spon- 
taneous.    You  want  to  keep  the  lady  in  good  humor, 

and  want  her  to  feel  that  what  is  being  done  is  a  very 

simple  thing  and  that  it  can  be 

attended  to  very  pleasantly. 
Moments  of  arrested  motion 

may    also    be    used    to  secure 

characteristic  poses,  as  turning 

to  greet  a  friend,  opening  the 

door,  pushing  aside  a  curtain  at 

a  window,  picking  up  her  skirt, 

putting  on  her  gloves,  etc.    All 

these   details   of  daily  life  will 

furnish   material    for   portraits 

that  will  possess  an  easier  grace 

than  any  formal  pose.   It  will 

happen,  however,  that  a  more 

or  less  formal  pose  is  desirable 

to  exhibit  the  figure  or  costume, 

as  in  the  Nelson  portrait.     In  By  w.  e.  Bumeii 
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such  cases,  the  pose  depends  upon  the  pecuhar  charm 
of  the  features.  The  Diihrkoop  picture,  for  instance, 
is  a  pattern  design  in  which  accessories  were  needed 
to  help  out  the  dress.  That  is  a  matter  strictly  of 
composition.  On  the  rule,  the  background  should  not 
be  elaborate,  unless  the  gown  is  very  simple  in  finish 
and  outhne.  For  that  reason  the  much  used  tapestry 
background  is  more  especially  appropriate  for  men. 
But  women  can  stand  plenty  of  accessories  in  the 
way  of  furniture,  much  more  so  than  men.  It  keeps 
them  occupied,  and  they  can  more  readily  assume  grace- 
ful attitudes  of  repose.  Three-quarter  figures  are  most 
desirable,  as  the  feet  are  always  difficult  to  manage 
unless  the  skirts  cover  them.  In  the  girl  on  the  sofa 
nothing  is  gained  by  showing  the  floor  beneath 
the  bottom  of  her  dress,  and  the  photographer  no 
doubt  felt  this  as  he  darkened  that  part  of  the 
picture — it  would  be  improved  by  trimming.  Whenever 
the  skirt  is  short,  three-quarter  figure  poses  should  be 
chosen.  A  favorite  pose  for  a  young  girl  is  to  seat  her 
at  the  edge  of  a  table.  This 
may  suit  some  figures,  but  it 
restricts  movement,  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  becomes 
motionless.  Stiffness,  how- 
ever, when  it  becomes  ap- 
parent, can  be  obviated  by 
suggesting  a  slight  turn  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  in 
the  hips.  The  standing  pose 
is  after  all  the  best  for  most 
women  for  showing  the  figure 
and  costume  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. But  unless  the 
woman  wears  a  train  a  three- 
quarter  will  serve  the  pur])ose 
just  as  well  as  a  full,  figure  Photo  by  a.  t.  Pro.iur 
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pose.  In  seated  positions,  the  full  figure  is  more 
easily  managed,  in  particular  if  the  subject  is  liberally 
surrounded  with  accessories  or  represented  in  an 
interior. 

The  operator  should  learn  to  see  the  female  form  in 
line  and  shapes.  If  the  sitter's  figure  is  lithe  and 
shapely,  there  should  not  be  much  difficulty  in  making 
her  figure  the  leading  theme,  but  with  more  massive 
figures,  either  from  age,  short  stature,  or  voluminous 
clothing,  resource  must  be  had  to  accessories  and 
properties. 

Books  and  flowers  are  still  most  in  vogue.  A  bunch 
of  flowers  held  in  the  hand  of  the  subject,  seated  on 
a  sofa,  or  lying  at  her  side,  is  a  device,  as  old  as  it 
is,  that  is  becoming  to  most  sitters.  And  the  tall 
slender  girl  holding  a  single  flower  loosely  in  one  hand, 
or  the  more  buxom  beauty  with  flowers  massed  in 
her  arms,  while  her  face  peers 
over  the  top  of  them,  has 
made  success  for  more  than 
one  photographer.  The  best  of 
photographers,  however,  strug- 
gle nowadays  to  avoid  these 
sentimental  effects.  In  these 
days,  too,  there  are  ladies  whose 
political  ambitions  would  bar 
the  use  of  the  esthetic  pose 
and  the  languid  smile. 

What  we  need  most  are  new 
aids  and  devices,  fresh  methods 
of  recording  beauty,  which  as- 
sures more  freedom  and  natural- 
ness of  expression. 


By  W.  E.  Bumell 
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White  Spots,  Mildew  and  Granular  Effects 
in  Paper 

Ansco  Company, 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen : 

I  find  in  many  studios,  especially  in  the  smaller  towns, 
that  the  paper  stock  is  kept  in  the  darkroom  or  printing 
room  on  a  shelf  directly  over  or  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  sink,  which  is  nearly  always  damp,  ha\'ing  trays  of 
water,  hypo  bath  and  often  old  developer  standing  in 
it.  In  many  instances  the  floor  of  the  room  is  saturated 
with  h}T30  and  other  chemicals,  making  the  room  unfit 
to  keep  or  handle  any  paper  in. 

During  rainy  weather,  the  room  becomes  so  damp,  the 
paper  absorbs  so  much  moisture  that  it  shows — after 
being  developed — a  granular  elTect;  also  small  round 
white  spots,  or  in  some  cases  white  streaks,  and  in 
extreme  cases  of  moisture,  mildew  spots  show.  At  other 
times,  mildew  is  caused  from  the  prints  remaining  in 
damp  blotters.  Blotters  should  be  hung  upon  a  line  to 
dry  after  being  used  on  wet  prints,  which  would  avoid 
a  great  deal  of  the  trouble.  The  user  of  the  damp  paper, 
not  knowing  the  trouble  is  caused  from  the  paper  being 
damp,  naturally  thinks  the  paper  defective  when 
shipped  to  him  and  asks  for  a  replacement,  when  the 
manufacturers  are  not  to  blame  for  his  losses. 

Photographic  papers  should  be  kept  outside  of  the 
darkroom  or  printing-room  except  when  being  used. 
A  box  of  considerable  thickness,  lined  with  tin,  zinc  or 
some  good  metal,  should  be  used  to  keep  the  papers  when 
not  in  use,  which  would  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  the 
trouble  and  save  the  user,  as  well  as  the  manufacturer, 
a  lot  of  inconvenience  and  waste  of  time  and  material. 
The  waste  of  paper  is  to  be  a\'oided  now  more  than  e\'er 
because  there  is  a  threatened  famine  of  this  product. 
Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  J.  W.  Haines. 
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The  Enlarging  Easel 

We  are  usually  told  to  pin  the  bromide  paper  to  the 
easel  with  darkroom  pins,  but  there  is  a  still  easier 
method  of  attaching  the  paper.  My  easel  is  covered 
with  a  piece  of  linoleum,  distempered  white,  which 
makes  an  excellent  surface  on  which  to  focus.  The 
paper  is  attached  by  the  ordinary  pins  with  round  black 
heads,  which  ladies  use.  They  are  much  cheaper  than 
the  special  darkroom  pins  generally  used,  and  being 
very  much  finer  in  the  stem  they  make  a  much  less 
conspicuous  hole  in  the  bromide  paper. 

— Popular  Photography. 


Big  Attendance  at  Cleveland 

The  attendance  at  the  Cleveland  Convention  will 
break  all  past  records.  Last  year  at  the  opening  of  the 
Indianapolis  Convention  eleven  hundred  memberships 
had  been  paid  up  for  the  year.  On  May  20th,  1570 
memberships  have  been  paid  up  for  this  year  and  there 
are  still  eight  weeks  before  the  Convention.  Cleveland 
is  a  good  convention  city.  It  is  centrally  located, 
reduced  railroad  fares  have  been  secured  and  with 
the  general  good  times  that  the  photographers  are 
enjoying,  there  is  not  a  question  but  what  the  attend- 
ance will  reach  between  fifteen  hundred  and  two  thou- 
sand photographers. 

The  Women's  Federation  has  promised  to  give  the 
service  of  several  most  successful  receptionists  who  will 
show  how  to  deliver  proofs,  how  to  get  the  orders  and 
how  to  handle  patrons  in  the  sales  room  of  a  studio. 
Come  to  the  Cleveland  Convention  the  week  of  July 
24th  and  learn  how  to  get  the  best  possible  orders  from 
the  proofs  you  submit  to  your  sitters. 
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Metol  Substitutes 

Report  from  the  Ansco  Rese.\rch  Laboratory 

We  think  it  well  to  warn  photographers  against  pur- 
chasing many  of  the  so-called  metol  substitutes  at 
present  on  the  market.  In  many  cases  they  are  sold 
for  very  high  prices  and  the  majority  of  them  are 
quite  useless  as  photographic  developers.  In  some 
cases  we  found  them  to  be  composed  of  a  small  amount 
of  true  metol  and  hydrochinon,  the  bulk  being  made 
up  in  some  cases  of  sodium  sulphite,  and  in  others, 
starch  and  sugar.  Some  we  found  to  be  a  mixture  of 
a  small  amount  of  metol  and  pyro  with  a  large  amount 
of  casein.  In  some  cases  we  even  found  a  large 
amount  of  silica.  Two  samples  were  found  to  contain 
a  large  amount  of  iodoform  and  others  a  fair  amount 
of  nitro-benzine.  As  a  whole,  the  substitutes  at  present 
to  be  obtained  lack  developing  power,  and  it  is  only 
wasting  money  to  purchase  them. 


The  program  for  the  Cleveland  Convention  covers 
every  phase  of  photography  of  interest  to  studio 
owners.  Twelve  photographers  of  recognized  ability 
will  give  practical  demonstrations,  showing  how  they 
handle  subjects  under  the  light.  There  will  also  be  two 
demonstrations  in  commercial  photography  and  con- 
tinuous demonstrations  in  the  use  of  the  air  brush 
in  improving  negatives  and  prints.  The  lectures  will 
cover  advertising,  studio  management,  art  and  the 
photographer's  business  relations  to  his  customers. 
Hundreds  of  valuable  suggestions  will  be  made  in  the 
lectures  and  demonstrations,  any  one  of  which  will 
make  the  trip  to  the  Convention  a  profitable  in- 
vestment. 
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Our  Cover  Portrait  and  the  Hall  of  Fame 

THE  subject  of  our  sketch  this  month  is  Mr.  S. 
H.  Lifshey  of  1261  Bedford  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  The  portrait  of  Mr.  Lifshey  which  appears 
on  the  cover  is  the  work  of  Mrs.  Gertrude  Kasebier  with 
whom  he  was  associated  some  years  ago.  After  serving  an 
apprenticeship  with  Falk  of  New  York,  Mr.  Lifshey 
opened  a  studio  in  Greenpoint,  Brooklyn,  where  he  ob- 
tained his  foothold  on  the  ladder  of  photographic  fame 
which  he  has  mounted  so  steadily  and  successfully. 

There  are  men  who  at  the  beginning  of  a  successful 
career,  through  being  too  certain  as  a  result  of  their 
first  labors,  disdain  to  take  the  next  step  in  progression 
but  plunge  immediately  into  the  vortex  of  opportunities, 
and  for  the  miscalculated  step  lose  all  they  have  gained. 
Fortunately,  Mr.  Lifshey  is  not  of  this  class,  but  has 
the  good  insight  in  business  to  see  the  excellent  op- 
portunities offered  in  a  practically  undeveloped  but 
promising  field  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  metropolis. 

When  Mr.  Lifshey  moved  his  studio,  eight  years  ago, 
from  Greenpoint  to  the  fashionable  section  of  Brooklyn, 
he  did  so  in  the  firm  belief  that  he  could  supply  to  the 
good  people  of  Brooklyn  the  same  high  class  of  por- 
traiture for  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  journeying 
across  to  New  York.  That  he  judged  the  people  of 
Brooklyn  correctly,  and  his  own  ability  as  well,  has 
been  amply  proven.  Today,  he  is  not  only  the  best 
known  photographer  of  the  city  but  his  work  is  the 
standard  of  excellence  by  which  his  neighbors  judge 
that  of  others  in  his  profession. 

Personally,  Mr.  Lifshey  is  a  very  likable  man.  He 
is  the  personification  of  optimism  and  his  work  reflects 
his  spirit  and  progressiveness.  A  tireless  student  of 
his  chosen  art,  Mr.  Lifshey  is  constantly  attempting 
new  effects  in  lighting  and  technique  and  his  showcases 
are  a  source  of  much  interest  to  all  who  pass  his  way. 


The  Highest  Speed  and  Color  Range 

Mark   a  Perfect   Plate. 

That's  why 

Hammer  Plates  are  Unsurpassed 

Hammer's  Special  Extra  Fast  (red 
label)  and  Extra  Fast  (blue  label) 
Plates    for    field    and     studio    work. 

Hammer's     Extra     Fast    Orthochro- 

matic     and     D.     C.     Orthochromatic 

Plates  for  color  values. 


Hammer's  little  book 

"A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making" 

mailed  free 


Hammer  Dry  Plate  Company 

Ansco  Building 

129-131  West  Twenty-second  Street 

New  York  City 
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CAMERAS  (L  SPEEDEX  FILM 

Camera  value  is  not  alone  in  the 
camera  design  nor  in  the  lens  or  shut- 
ter, but  in  the  proper  way  in  which 
these  elements  are  combined.^  More 
than  half  a  century  of  experience  in 
camera  making  has  taught  the  Ansco 
Company  the  proper  balance.  No 
other  camera  manufacturers  have  had 
that  long  experience. 

Extra  values  in  the  Ansco,  for  which 
you  pay  nothing,  are  the  exclusive  fea- 
tures for  taking  pictures  easily  and 
with  certainty — such  as  the  wonderful 
exact  radius  finder,  the  automatic  ad- 
justable focusing  de- 
vice and  many  use- 
ful refinements. 

The  1916  Ansco  Cat- 
alog tells  the  whole  story. 
Get  it  from  the  nearest 
Ansco  dealer,  or  write 
to  us  for  one  and  a  spec- 
imen picture  on  Cyko 
Paper  made  by  the  cam- 
era in  which  you  are  in- 
terested. 


No.  3 A  Folding  Ansco. 
Pictures,  7>\i  in.  x  5>2  «n. 
Prices,  $20.00  to  S27.50, 
depending  on  equipment. 
Other  Anscos  S2.00  up. 
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OUR  BRANCH  OFFICES,  WHOLESALE 

DISTRIBUTORS 

AND  WHERE  LOCATED 


ANSCO  COMPANY 

Ansco  Bldg.,  1 29-131  W.  Twenty-second  Street 

New  York  City 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

325  W.Jackson  Boulevard,  corner  Market  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

46  Comhill,  Boston,  Mass. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

228  East  Fifth  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

ANSCO  COMPANY 
920-922  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

Third  Street  and  First  Avenue  North, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

ANSCO  COIMPANY 

171-173  Second  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

347  Adelaide  Street,  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 

SOUTHERN  PHOTO-MATERIAL  CO. 

22  Central  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Cia. 

SCHAEFFER  PHOTO  SUPPLY  CO. 
ion  Capitol  Avenue,  Houston,  Texas 

WOODARD,  CLARKE  &  CO. 

Portland,  Oregon 


ANSCO  LIMITED 

143-149  Great  Portland  Street 

London,  W.,  England 
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HARRIET   EDNA   OONK 

CIXCINXATI,  CHIO 


It  does  both 


Some  negatives  show  up  better  when 
printed  in  black-and-white.  Others 
require  a  Vandyke  brown  print  to 
interpret  their  tone  values.  Remem- 
ber that 

Cyko  Paper 

is  the  only  paper  that  does  both  well, 
and  is  the  brand  that  has  a  grade  and 
surface  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
different  negatives. 

Professional    Cyko  for  Portraiture 

Enlarging  Cyko 

for  large  pictures  from  small  negatives 
Normal  Cyko  for  normal  amateur  negatives 
Contrast    Cyko  for  weak  thin  negatives 

Soft  Cyko 

for  haid  contrastive  amateur  negatives 

A  Cyko  Manual  and  Professional  Cyko 
Pointer  yours  for  the  asking.  Send  for 
these  valuable  books. 

Ansco   Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


A  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  ART-IN-PORTRAITURE,  ALSO  PROFIT- 
IN-PHOTOGRAPHY    ANB     COMMITTED     TO    A    "SQUARE    DEAL" 

PUBLISHED   MONTHLY  BY  CYKO  USERS,  EDITED   BY 

PHOTOGR.YPHERS,  DEMONSTRATORS  AND 

SALESMEN  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF 

ANSCO   COMPANY,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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Monomet,  the  Developer  that  is  to  Supersede 

Methyl  Paramidophenol  Sulphate, 

by  some  called  Metol 

IT  IS  made  by  the  White  Band  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd.,  South 
Croydon,  England,  in  cooperation  with  a  large 
British  dye  works  in  the  Midlands.  The  announce- 
ments of  this  new  product  claimed  that  it  was  not  only 
equal  to  the  developing  agent  that  it  was  to  supersede, 
but  superior  to  it  in  many  respects.  The  Research  Lab- 
oratory of  our  publishers,  Ansco  Company,  therefore 
made  a  very  exhaustive  analysis  of  Monomet  and  very 
precise  comparisons  between  it  and  methyl  paramido- 
phenol sulphate.  The  report  from  the  Ansco  Research 
Laboratory  is  as  follows  : 

"Monomet  to  the  unaided  eye  is  a  grayish  powder 
but  under  the  microscope  it  shows  transparent  crystals. 
In  water  it  gives  a  pinkish  solution.  This  color  disap- 
pears on  the  addition  of  sulphite  ;  then  upon  the  addi- 
tion of  carbonate  the  solution  turns  a  slight  green.  The 
substance  is  not  metol,  for  metol  in  an  acid  solution, 
when  treated  with  a  nitrite,  gives  the  nitrous  methyl 
paramidophenol  sulphate,  whereas  Monomet  does  not. 

"Monomet  was  substituted  in  the  Professional  Cy^ko 
formula  for  metol  and  comparative  prints  made.  The 
Monomet  print  had  better  gradation  and  more  coJor  ; 
it  was  the  better  print.     Monomet  was  substituted  in 
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the  M-Q  formula  for  Ansco  film  and  a  roll  of  film 
developed  in  it.  It  works  rapidly  and  cleanly.  An- 
other roll  of  film  was  made  and  cut  in  two  length- 
wise and  half  developed  in  the  regular  formula  and 
the  other  half  in  the  Monomet  developer.  The  expos- 
ures on  the  film  were  ranged  from  U.  S.  4  to  U.  S. 
128  and  1/50  second.  The  half  of  film  developed  with 
Monomet  showed  less  fog  and  greater  density  than 
the  metol-developed  half  of  film.  It  shows  that  Mon- 
omet is  the  better  developer." 

The  sole  agent  for  Monomet  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  is  Axsco  Company,  who  have  large  ship- 
ments on  the  way.  The  price  will  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $30.  per  lb.  It  cannot  be  ascertained  definitely 
until  Custom  House  duties  and  forwarding  expenses 
are  determined. 


The  Portraitist  and  His  Medium 

By  W.  H.  Smyth 

A  COMPARATIVE  study  of  photographic  por- 
traiture is  always  interesting,  because  it  shows 
the  artist's  abiHty,  the  quality  of  the  medium 
used,  and  that  there  is  more  in  the  art  than  stereotyped 
chemical  manipulation.  If  the  prints  from  one  studio 
or  from  several  all  look  alike  in  tone,  color  or  gradation 
in  black  or  sepia,  the  monotonous  sameness  stamps 
them  as  lacking  in  individual  expression.  This  may  be 
due  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  correct  manipulation  or  to 
the  use  of  a  paper  which  will  not  give  anything  but 
stereot\^ed  results.  Others  show  wonderful  variation 
in  quahty  and  color  and  a  mysterious  something  which 
takes  them  out  of  the  commonplace  and  stamps  them 
with  the  photographer's  individuality.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  the  outcome  of  good  craftmanship  applied 
to  a  plastic  medium  of  expression.  Such  a  medium 
places  the  photographer  on  a  plane  with  users  of  brush 
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and  pigment  and  allows  the  man  or  woman  striving 
for  an  ideal  to  get  out  of  the  rut  of  mediocrity.  With 
the  modern  plate  one  can,  with  correct  time  of  exposure 
and  development,  produce  negatives  of  certain  stand- 
ard quality.  The  plate  has  richness  and  registers  sufh- 
cient  steps  in  gradation  which  compensate  and  make 
allowance  for  slight  errors  in  exposure  and  develop- 
ment. It  has  an  inherent  quality  that  permits  changes 
in  key  or  pitch  that  harmonize  perfectly  by  varying  the 
exposure  and  time  of  development  under  the  same 
light  conditions  and  the  same  developer.  Hard, 
medium  or  soft  negatives  are  produced  at  will  by  careful 
manipulation.  The  plate  emulsion  was  brought  to  this 
state  of  perfection  many  years  before  developing  paper 
was  thought  of.  Notwithstanding  plate  latitude  the  av- 
erage photographer  is  handicapped  in  negative  making 
by  physical  conditions  over  which  he  has  no  control, 
making  it  impossible  to  produce  uniform  negatives  at 
all  times.  Therefore  the  finished  result  depends  upon 
the  ability  to  counteract  the  faults  of  the  negative  by  the 
use  of  a  printing  medium  that  will  produce  in  the 
simplest  possible  manner,  the  desired  qualities  lacking  in 
the  negative  with  the  additional  assistance  of  a  stable 
light  such  as  is  found  in  a  modern  printing  machine. 

How  well  we  remember  the  first  developing  paper 
and  how  disappointing  the  results  were  when  compared 
with  other  printing  mediums  in  use  at  the  time.  The 
years  brought  a  change  and  in  the  onward  march  to 
perfection  Professional  Cyko  was  born.  Today 
it  is  identified  in  the  minds  of  careful  workers  as  a 
medium  for  correct  interpretation  of  the  ideal  in 
photography. 

A  paper  should  lose  its  identity  in  experienced  hands. 
Individuality  should  be  paramount.  There  is  no  more 
reason  for  a  buyer  of  photographs  to  know  the  medium 
used  than  to  know  the  make  of  brushes  or  canvas 
used   by   a   Sargent    or    an    Abbey.     What    is    this 
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wonderful  quality  of  Cyko,  that  wins  prizes  in  every 
salon  and  brings  fame  and  fortune  to  its  users?  It  is  its 
plasticity  which  makes  it  adaptable  to  negatives  of 
various  qualities,  permitting  the  desired  interpretation 
by  manipulation  identical  with  that  of  the  finest  por- 
trait plate.  The  usual  tedious  method  of  modifi- 
cation by  changing  the  strength  or  character  of  the 
reducers,  the  quantity  of  carbonate  or  the  concentra- 
tion or  dilution  of  the  developer  is  made  unnecessary. 

In  order  to  cover  the  range  of  gradation  in  negatives 
inclining  largely  toward  softness,  the  emulsion  of  the 
printing  medium  must  be  brilliant  and  must  give  strong, 
rich  blacks  in  the  shadows  so  as  to  prevent  flat  results. 
It  must  also  possess  a  sufficiently  long  scale  of  tone  reg- 
ister to  overcome  chalkiness,  or  contrast,  and  to  give 
detail  in  the  half  tones  and  in  the  high  lights  from 
brilliant  negatives.  With  this  perfect  balance  in 
emulsion  plus  judgment  of  the  printer,  the  manipula- 
tion may  be  varied  at  will  within  a  fog-free  limit, 
which  limit  is  lengthened  as  the  amount  of  restrainer  is 
increased.  Potassium  bromide  is  the  best  and  most 
universally  used  restrainer,  its  action  when  combined 
with  the  silver  salts  being  to  form  a  more  stable  com- 
pound less  easily  acted  upon  by  the  reducing  agents. 
Without  a  restrainer  the  silver  chloride  is  so  unstable 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  salts  not  exposed  to 
light  action  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  before 
an  image  of  quality  is  obtained.  A  print  may  be 
produced  without  the  use  of  a  restrainer  but  the 
fog- free  period  is  so  short  (from  15  to  20  seconds) 
that  in  order  to  obtain  a  print  with  pure  whites 
the  exposure  must  be  so  long  and  development  time 
so  short  that  a  degree  of  flatness  and  softness  is  pro- 
duced which  renders  the  print  worthless. 

With  the  addition  of  a  restrainer  or  stabilizer  the  fog 
point  is  advanced  proportionately.  Hence,  reduction 
takes  place  more  slowly  and  the  deposition  of  silver  is 
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of  a  finer  grain,  which  increases  the  latitude  of  manipula- 
tion. To  illustrate :  With  the  smallest  amount  of  bro- 
mide advised  in  the  Professional  Cyko  formula  (5 
grains  to  each  40  oz.  solution)  the  limit  of  developing 
time  is  approximately  40  seconds,  leaving  a  margin  of 
10  to  15  seconds  before  fog  is  reached.  Within  this 
time  the  exposure  or  development  may  be  increased  or 
diminished  at  will,  giving  variation  in  quality  of  the 
image  according  to  length  of  exposure  and  time  of 
development.  The  real  key  to  the  secret  of  obtaining 
both  gradation  and  density  is  contained  in  the  fact 
(not  theory)  that  overexposure  and  underdevelopment 
give  extreme  softness  and  flatness,  that  the  over- 
exposed image  may  be  built  up  to  full  density  and  that 
short  exposure  (sufficient  for  shadows)  and  prolonged 
development  will  give  the  limit  of  brilliancy  possible 
to  obtain  within  the  fog-free  period.  With  the  standard 
amount  of  bromide  in  the  Professional  Cyko  for- 
mula (i  drop  saturated  solution  to  the  ounce)  advised 
for  warm  tone  prints,  the  correct  time  of  development 
is  given  as  approximately  one  and  one-half  minutes. 
This  applies  to  negatives  of  medium  or  normal  gradation 
with  which  satisfactory  prints  are  easily  obtained,  and 
with  this  amount  of  bromide  the  fog-free  period  is 
greatly  advanced,  and  therefore  exposure  may  be 
safely  reduced  to  a  point  requiring  fully  two  minutes' 
development  to  produce  some  particular  effect. 

With  negatives  of  extreme  brilliancy  the  exposure 
may  be  increased  three  times  that  required  for  one  and 
one  half  minutes'  development  and  full  development 
reached  in  approximately  twenty-five  seconds,  giving  a 
rich  print  with  fine,  soft  gradation,  the  time  of  exposure 
and  development  depending  of  course  on  the  quality  of 
the  negative  and  print  desired.  With  good  judgment 
the  print  may  be  varied  to  suit  a  particular  fancy 
within  fog  limit,  governed  by  the  amount  of  restrainer 
used.     Soft   prints   from  brilliant   negatives   may  be 
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obtained  by  increasing  exposure  and  developing  only  to 
required  density.  If  more  brilliancy  is  desired  from  soft 
negatives  it  is  only  necessary  to  shorten  the  exposure 
and  prolong  development  until  the  point  desired  is 
reached.  If  shadows  are  gray  and  high  lights  are 
chalky,  the  exposure  must  be  increased  and  develop- 
ment shortened.  Smudgy  shadows  and  fiat  half  tones 
denote  overexposure.  Mottled  and  grainy  appearance 
is  caused  by  insufficient  development  for  a  given  ex- 
posure, indicating  the  necessity  of  reduction  of  exposure 
or  prolonged  development.  With  as  much  care  in  ex- 
posure and  development  in  making  Cyko  prints  as  is 
used  in  making  the  negative,  the  printing  medium  will 
be  found  as  flexible  as  the  negative  plate. 

The  question  of  sepias  need  not  be  considered  except 
in  so  far  as  a  good  sepia  requires  a  good  black-and-white 
print,  rich  in  silver  deposit.  Sepia  color  and  quality 
depend  on  the  color  and  quality  of  the  original  black- 
and-white  print  and  the  kind  of  hypo  alum  bath  used. 

There  are  many  compounds  tried  out  and  suggested 
by  printers  to  get  good  prints  which  simply  produce 
in  a  very  crude,  uncertain  way  what  potassium  bromide 
will  do  with  exactness.  Among  them  are  table  salt, 
sea  salt,  sugar,  glycerine,  hypo,  and  acid,  all  mild  re- 
strainers  or  solvents.  Sea  salt  consists  of  solid  matter 
left  by  evaporation  of  sea  water.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  this  residue  is  common  salt  (sodium  chloride) 
but  there  is  also  much  magnesium  chloride  and  some 
potassium  chloride  and  magnesium  bromide.  Table 
salt  or  sea  salt,  acting  as  a  restrainer  and  slightly  as  a 
fixer  tend  to  flatten  the  print.  Sugar,  or  glycerine,  by 
viscosity  retards  developing  action  and  allows  increase 
in  exposure  and  development  because  it  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  the  developing  agents  to  penetrate  the 
emulsion.  Hypo  dissolves  out  the  silver  salts  and  flat- 
tens the  image.  Acid  retards  developing  action  by 
neutralizing  the  alkaline  developer. 
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The  Control  of  Expression  and  Attitude 

How  TO   Guide   the   Sitter   Toward   a   Natural 
Expression 

By  Sidney  Allan 

VII.     HOW  TO  POSE  YOUNG  WOMEN  FOR  BUST  PORTRAITS 

AT  CERTAIN  periods  we  can  speak  of  this  or  that 
l\  style  being  in  fashion.  In  bust  portraits  of  young 
'^  women  drapery  effects  are  much  in  favor  at 
present.  Of  course,  it  depends  on  the  patron  whether 
she  prefers  such  an  effect  to  a  simpler  and  more  natural 
one.  For  the  drapery  pose,  although  necessitating 
special  ability,  and  being  highly  satisfactory  when 
perfectly  done,  always  looks  a  trifle  affected. 

Our  illustrations  show  four  distinct  versions:  The 
society  woman  photographed  by  Pierce,  who  is  satisfied 
in  being  portrayed 
in  her  fashionable 
waist  with  jewelry 
and  special  coiffure, 
then  the  simpler 
dressed  lady  who,  as 
in  Pohle's  profile, 
does  not  object  to 
some  slight  enhance- 
ment, perhaps  in  the 
way  of  contrast  by 
introducing  some 
dark  material  be- 
tween the  bust  and 
the  V-shaped  open- 
ing of  the  bodice; 
the  other  picture  by 
Pohle  shows  a  girl 
that  is  not  averse  to 
a  certain  theatrical  Photo  by  h.  h  Pi-rce 
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effect — the  hair,  the 
smile,  the  drapery 
and  bust  are  posed 
in  the  manner  as 
professionals  are 
posed;  while  Nel- 
son's composition 
is  an  elaborate  art 
study  in  imitation 
of  paintings,  and 
shows  decided  skill 
in  arrangement. 

Before  we  enter 
upon  a  discussion 
of  these  drapery 
eft'ects  in  which  the 
sitter  is  absolutely 
dependent  on  the 
operator    and    his 

Made  by  Frederick  Pohle  ,1  •    ,        ,         •, 

lady  assistant,  it 
will  be  well  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments  upon  the  facial 
expression,  which  after  all  should  be  the  main  thing 
in  a  bust  portrait. 

After  the  pose  and  lighting  have  been  decided  upon, 
the  subject  of  facial  expression  should  not  be  broached 
until  the  rest  of  the  arrangement  is  completed.  Rather 
keep  the  model  interested  in  the  process  of  arrange- 
ment so  that  she  does  not  grow  too  conscious  of  the 
situation,  as  drapery  effects  take  a  long  time  to  get 
ready,  and  then  engage  in  a  conversation  and  make  the 
exposure  unseen  by  her  at  a  moment  of  silence,  before 
the  features  have  time  to  stiffen  into  a  conventional 
and  more  or  less  "photographic"  expression.  Mobile 
features  can  assume  a  characteristic  pose  only  by  reflex 
action.  It  is  not  in  the  power  even  of  a  consummate 
actor  to  assume  a  desired  natural  (unprofessional) 
expression.    Thus,  all  that  can  be  employed  is  mental 
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magnetism  and  the  watching  of  her  unguarded  moments. 
There  is  a  style  of  face  that  is  in  no  need  of  expression 
at  all,  and  that  is  the  handsome  face.  In  fact  such 
faces,  if  not  exactly  vacuous,  present  a  sort  of  ideal 
abstraction,  a  neutralization  of  animation  and  grace. 
With  such  a  sitter  little  trouble  can  arise,  and  serenity 
and  silence  will  create  the  best  atmosphere.  As  a  rule 
a  beautiful  model  goes  all  to  pieces  the  moment  a 
remark  or  a  ripple  of  thought  disturbs  her  mask-like 
placidity.  Usually  handsome  people  have  considerable 
dignity  of  bearing  and  sometimes  a  touch  of  haughtiness 
adds  a  spice  to  the  normal  expression.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  force  it  by  a,  "I  suppose  you  must  be  very 
tired  of  being  photographed,  but  naturally  there  must 
be  a  great  demand  for  copies,"  or  some  remark  like  that. 
A  smile  with  a  haughty  touch  will  certainly  appear. 
But  some  beauties  have  charm,  and  charm  calls  for 
more  animation, 
which  may  be 
evoked  by  nicely 
chosen  deferential 
but  not  too  distant 
small  talk,  just  the 
slightest  degree 
personal.  If  possi- 
ble induce  her  to 
tilt  the  top  of  her 
head  toward  one 
shoulder.  This  is 
not  at  all  required 
with  the  cold  sym- 
metrical face.  It 
is  most  important 
however  not  to  in- 
sist too  much  on  the 
necessity  of  keep- 
ing   still.      A    slight  Photo  by  Frederick  Pohle 
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change  of  expres- 
sion, or  even  slight 
movement  of  the 
head,  seldom  spoils 
a  picture,  on  the 
contrary,  frequent- 
ly improves  it.  A 
model  for  elabor- 
ate drapery  efTects, 
as  seen  in  Nelson's 
picture,  should  be- 
long to  one  of  these 
types.  The  home- 
lier types  are  not 
suitable.  The  pho- 
tographer will  have 
,|  ■  1,^1  _|^^  ,  enough  trouble  in 

j^.  trying  to  persuade 

the  refractory  ma- 
terial employed  in 
draping  to  take  the  desired  graceful  lines,  without  any 
extra  difficulties.  It  is  strange  how  reluctant  the  folds 
sometimes  are  to  take  the  desired  esthetic  shape.  The 
main  reason  is  that  all  photographic  drapery  effects  are 
merely  willful  additional  embellishment.  If  you  study 
the  painters  that  excelled  in  drapery,  may  it  be  Rey- 
nolds, Romney,  Lawrence  or  Nattier,  Greuze,  Angelica 
Kauffmann,  the  material  used  was  a  part  of  the  gown  of 
the  period.  It  had  a  beginning  and  end,  a  reason  for 
being  there,  and  generated  and  spread  in  a  natural  fash- 
ion. The  habit  of  just  taking  a  piece  of  material  and 
experimenting  with  it,  arranging  and  rearranging  it  with- 
out any  fundamental  idea  for  the  fitness  of  things  to 
guide  it,  is  opposed  to  masterly  precision  and  any  trust- 
worthy method.  Still  some  practitioners  have  acquired 
great  skill  in  handling  it.  Those  who  want  to  follow 
must    make   a    thorough    studv   of    the   character    of 


By  the  Nelson  Studio 
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drapery,  how  it  is  affected  by  movement,  to  what 
degree  the  weight  of  the  material  counteracts  the  effects 
of  motion,  how  the  folds  originate  from  those  points 
where  they  are  held,  enlarging  as  they  fall,  spreading 
where  unconfined,  or  changing  their  course  where  they 
meet  resistance.  He  should  pursue  the  lines  and 
undulations  through  their  whole  progress,  and  pay  at- 
tention to  the  sudden  terminations,  which  are  often 
particularly  effective. 

As  for  the  material  it  is  difficult  to  recommend  any 
special  stuff.  The  painters  use  chiffon,  silk  chiffon,  silk, 
muslin,  crepe,  cheesecloth,  lace,  tulle,  or  any  veil  or 
thin  shawl  material.  But  the  photographer  has  still 
to  overcome  the  problem  of  texture  and  color.  When 
it  is  desired  that  the  flesh  should  be  indicated  through 
the  drapery,  the  inexperienced  operator  will  clothe  his 
sitter  in  some  thin,  white,  diaphanous  tissue  in  the 
expectation  that  the  final  result  will  be  as  charming 
as  it  is  to  his  eye. 

But  as  the  lens  has  not  the  power  of  accommodation 
as  natural  vision  the  proof  shows  only  a  dull  white 
mass  of  opaqueness  with  no  shimmer  of  the  form  be- 
neath. A  photograph  is  the  result  of  the  reflected  light 
of  the  object,  and  as  the  white  material,  though  almost 
transparent,  reflected  in  abundance  from  its  fine  white 
meshes  which  all  make  an  impression  on  the  plate, 
nothing  is  seen  of  the  less  impressionable  flesh  tints 
underneath.  To  get  the  flesh  tones  through  the  trans- 
parent drapery  it  is  necessary  to  use  red,  yellow  or 
black  fabrics.  White  stuffs  may,  however,  be  advan- 
tageously employed  in  draping  a  bust  as  a  set-off  for 
the  flesh  tints,  and  in  that  case  is  preferable  to  black  or 
even  cream  color. 
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Program  —  Thirty -Sixth   Annual   Convention 

Photographers'  Association  of  America 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  JULY  24-29,   1916 
Monday,  July  24 
10.30  a.  m.     Opening  session  Congress  of  Photography. 
2.30  p.  m.     Opening  meeting  of  Association. 
Address  of  Welcome. 
Response. 
Greetings    from    National    Photographic    Dealers' 

Association,  H.  ]VL  Fowler,  President. 
Greetings  from  Past  Presidents'  Club  of  the  P.  A.  of  A. 
President's  Address.    President,  L.  A.  Dozer. 
8.30  p.  m.     Reception  and  Dance,  Hotel  Statler. 

Tuesday,  July  25 
9.30  a.  m.     Practical  demonstrations  by  successful  photographers 
— John  S.  Schneider,  Columbus,  Ohio;  G.  W.  Harris, 
Washington,  D.  C;  B.  Frank  Moore,  Cleveland,  O. 
10.30  a.  m.     Session  of  Congress. 

11.30  a.m.  Lecture — "Personality  in  Business,"  Anderson 
Pace,  Chicago,  111. 
1.30  p.m.  Demonstration  of  "Home  Portraiture,"  by  Miss 
Pearl  Grace  Loehr,  New  York  City.  Miss  Loehr 
is  a  past  president  of  the  W^omen's  Federation  and 
her  demonstrations  are  under  the  auspices  of  that 
organization. 
2.15  p.  m.     Demonstrations  in  negative  making  by  Mr.  Edward 

Weston,  Tropico,  Cal. 
3.15  p.  m.     Lecture — "The  Photographer  as  a  Business  Man," 

Mr.  C.  H.  Claudy,  Washington,  D.  C. 
4.00  p.  m.     Successful   receptionists   will  show  how    to  handle 

customers,  show  proofs,  get  orders,  etc. 
8.00  p.  m.     "^Moonlight  on  the  lake."    Compliments  of  Manu- 
facturers and  Dealers. 

Wednesday,  July  26 
9.30  a.  m.     Practical     demonstrations     by    successful    photog- 
raphers— J.     Anthony     Bill,     Cincinnati,     Ohio; 
Chas.  F.  Townsend,  Des  !Moines,  Iowa;    Will  H. 
Towles,  Washington,  D.  C. 
10.45  a.m.     Lecture  —  "Studio     Advertising,"     L.     B.    Jones, 

Rochester,  X.  Y. 
11.30  a.  m.     Receptionists'  demonstration. 
1.30  p.  m.     Demonstration  by  Mr.  Edward  Weston. 
2.15  p.m.     Demonstration    in    commercial    photography,    Mr. 
B.  G.  Heiser,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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3.15  p.  m.     Business  meeting.    Reports  of  committees,  etc. 
4.45  p.  m.     Demonstration  at  the  park  by  Mr.  Clifford  Norton, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
6.30  p.  m.     Dinner  for  the  ladies.    Women's  Federation,  Hotel 

Statler. 
8.30  p.m.     Illustrated  lecture — ^"Art  Principles  as  Applied  to 
Photography,"    Prof.    Edward   Lake,    University 
of    Illinois,    followed    by    an    informal    dance    at 
Hotel  Statler. 
Thursday,  July  27— Ohio-Michigan  Day 
9.30  a.  m.     Informal  demonstration  by  successful  photographers 
— Charles  Walinger,  Chicago,  111. ;  Miss  Emme  Ger- 
hard, St. Louis, Mo.;  Charles L.Lewis,To]edo,Ohio. 
10.45  a.  m.     Business  meeting — Report  of  Congress;    election  of 
officers;  selection  of  next  place  of  meeting. 
1.30  p.  m.     Demonstration  by  Miss  Pearl  Grace  Loehr. 
2.30  p.  m.     Lecture — "Direct     by     Mail     Advertising,"     Tim 

Thrift,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
4.00  p.  m.     Meetings  of  Ohio-Michigan  Association,  Canadian 
Association,  Indiana  Association  and  other  State 
and  sectional  Associations. 
8.30p.m.     Illustrated  lecture — "Building  a  Business,"  W.  H. 

Bass,  of  Indianapolis. 
9.00  p.  m.     Symposium  and  Query  Box  conducted  by  D.   E. 
'Agler,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 
Each  morning  and  afternoon  of  the  week  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinuous demonstration  with  the  air  brush,  showing  how  to  work 
in  backgrounds  on  negatives  and  on  prints.    Bring  prints  with 
you.    Mr.  Carl  Gist,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  who  will  conduct  these 
demonstrations,  will  be  glad  to  finish  your  prints  for  you. 
Friday,  July  28 
8.30  a.  m.     Trip  to  Cedar  Point.     Compliments  of  the  Manu- 
facturers and  Dealers. 
10.00  a.  m.     Business  meeting  in  auditorium  at  Cedar  Point. 
12.00  m.  Business    meeting    and    election    of    officers    Ohio- 

Michigan  Association.     Auditorium  Cedar  Point. 
Afternoon.      A  royal  good  time.    Bathing,  boating,  athletic  sports, 
swimming    contests,    water    baseball    and    other 
water  sports. 
Return  to  Cleveland  in  the  evening. 
Saturday,  July  29 
10.00  a.  m.     Closing  session.    Unfinished  business. 

The  convention  will  be  open  to  the  public  from  2.00  to  4.30  p.m. 
on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday.     Admission  by  ticket. 
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Photograph  by  Harriet  Edna  Oonk 
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Our  Cover  Portrait  and  the  Hall  of  Fame 

WE  ARE  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
featuring  Miss  Harriet  Edna  Oonk  on  our 
cover  this  month. 

Beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  Miss  Oonk 
has  steadily  worked  her  way  up  to  the  top  rung,  where 
she  is  today  considered  a  worthy  competitor  of  some 
of  the  best  photographers  in  the  country.  She  received 
her  primary  education  with  The  Art  Students'  League 
of  New  York,  and  subsequently  became  associated 
with  Parkinson  of  Boston  and  several  other  notable 
artists  in  photography. 

For  the  past  ten  years  Miss  Oonk  has  been  located 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  is  the  owner  of  a  very  fine 
home  portrait  studio.  Taking  and  making  opportu- 
nities to  always  further  improve  her  work  of  yesterday, 
and  by  her  genial  and  modest  ways  and  her  great  will- 
ingness to  assist  those  with  whom  she  comes  in  con- 
tact, she  has  created  in  the  hearts  of  a  large  clientele 
in  Cincinnati  and  vicinity,  a  confidence  and  trust  that 
reach  with  profit  into  the  business  world  of  which  she 
is  a  part. 

Miss  Oonk  is  a  member  of,  and  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  The  Women's  Federation  of  the  Photographers' 
Association  of  America.  She  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Photographers'  Association  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  has  the  distinctive  honor  of  being 
the  only  eligible  woman  member  of  the  Cincinnati 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Besides  these  she  is  associ- 
ated with  other  photographic  societies. 

Miss  Oonk  is  in  every  sense  a  friend  to  all  members 
of  her  chosen  profession,  and  an  enthusiastic  co-worker, 
and  by  her  progressiveness  she  is  carving  a  name  for 
herself  in  the  photographic  profession. 
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minimize  hot  weather  troubles. 

Speed,  crispness,  color-range  are  unequalled.  They 
develop  and  dry  quickly  with  little  tendency  to  frill. 

Hammer's  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label)  and  Extra 
Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  for  field  and  studio  work 
and  Hammer's  Extra  Fast  Orthochromatic  and 
D.   C.   Orthochromatic   Plates   for  color  values. 
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Ansco  Vest-Pocket  No.    2. 

Weight,  16  ounces.  Size  of  picture,  214 
X  3%  inches.  Equipped  with  Modico 
Anastigmat  Lens,  F  7.5,  $17.50;  with 
Ansco  Anastigmat  Lens,  F  6.3,  $27.50. 

The  Sign  of  the 
L  Ansco  Dealer 


The  best  answer  is  the  one  which 
comes  to  us  too  late,  and  the  best 
chance  for  a  good  picture  always 
comes  when  the  nearest  camera  is 
miles  away. 

Get  an  Ansco  Vest-Pocket  No.  2 
and  you  will  carry  it  with  you  always. 
It  folds  up  compactly  for  carrying 
in  a  vest  or  coat  pocket,  weighs  so 
little  that  you  will  scarcely  notice  its 
presence,  and  can  be  quickly  brought 
into  action  for  taking  the  unexpected 
picture. 

It  is  the  smallest  and  lightest  cam- 
era made  to  take  2/i  x  3/4  pictures, 
and  the  only  vest-pocket  camera  with 
a  focusing  device  for  use  with  an 
anastigmat  lens.  The  pictures  it 
takes  are  so  clear  and  sharp  they  can 
be  enlarged  successfully. 

Get  an  Ansco  1916  Catalog  from 
the  Ansco  dealer  near  you  or  write  to 
us  for  one  and  specimen  picture  on 
Cyko  Paper  made  with  this  camera. 
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It  does  both 


Some  negatives  show  up  better  when 
printed  in  black-and-white.  Others 
require  a  Vandyke  brown  print  to 
interpret  their  tone  values.  Remem- 
ber that 

Cyko  Paper 

is  the  only  paper  that  does  both  well, 
and  is  the  brand  that  has  a  grade  and 
surface  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
different  negatives. 

Professional    Cyko  for  Portraiture 

Enlarging  Cyko 

for  large  pictures  from  small  negatives 
Normal  Cyko  for  normal  amateur  negatives 
Contrast    Cyko  for  weak  thin  negatives 

Soft  Cyko 

for  hard  contrastive  amateur  negatives 

A  Cyko  Manual  and  Professional  Cyko 
Pointer  yours  for  the  asking.  Send  for 
these  valuable  books. 

Ansco   Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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The  National  Convention 

AS  CONVENTIONS  go,  the  thirty-sixth  annual 
/A  meeting  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America  was  an  extremely  quiet  one.  The 
attendance  was  small,  the  program  long  and  sustained, 
and  a  certain  spirit  of  cordiality  and  enthusiasm  was 
lacking — possibly  because  it  was  not  fostered  by  the 
board  in  charge,  although  the  sweltering  temperature 
of  the  hottest  city  in  the  country  was  not  a  good 
Stimulant  of  interest. 

As  usual,  the  manufacturers,  through  whose 
generosity  the  convention  is  made  possible  from  year 
to  year,  contributed  of  their  best,  and  splendid  ex- 
hibits resulted.  Unfortunately  the  co-operation  of  the 
manufacturers  was  somewhat  lost  sight  of  when  the 
program  of  the  convention  was  planned,  and  not  even 
a  single  free  hour  was  set  aside  to  allow  the  photog- 
raphers to  come  in  contact  with  the  manufacturers' 
representatives  who  were  allotted  to  serve  them  during; 
the  convention.  From  nine-thirty  A.  M.  until  mid- 
night during  the  session  of  the  convention  the  full 
program  allowed  barely  time  enough  for  meals.  The 
demonstrations  were,  however,  exceptionally  instruc- 
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Cyko  Portrait  by  H.  I.ec  Bell.  Pensacola.  Fla 
Cleveland  Salon,  1916 
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tive,  interesting  and  profitable.  The  lectures  on  ''Per- 
sonality in  Business"  by  Anderson  Pace  of  Chicago, 
and  "Direct  by  Mail  Advertising"  by  Tim  Thrift  of 
Cleveland  were  highly  entertaining  and  well  enjoyed 
by  all.  Especial  interest  was  taken  in  the  demonstra- 
tions by  successful  photographers,  and  the  receptionists' 
demonstrations  were  well  attended.  The  social  features 
of  the  convention  terminated  on  Friday  by  a  grand 
excursion  to  Cedar  Point  where  a  day  of  recreation  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed  amid  the  cool  Lake  Erie  breezes — 
a  most  welcome  relief  from  the  oppressive  humidity  of 
Cleveland. 

The  Cleveland  variety  of  weather  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  growth  of  a  movement  to  change  the 
time  of  meeting  from  July  to  late  September,  and 
serious  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  proposed 
change  of  date.  The  convention  elected  its  new  ofiicers 
as  follows:  President,  Ryland  W.  Phillips,  Philadelphia; 
First  Vice-President,  Charles  L.  Lewis,  Toledo;  Second 
Vice-President,  Howard  Beach,  Buffalo;  Treasurer, 
G.  L.  Hostetler,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  John  I.  Hoffmann 
was  retained  as  permanent  secretary.  Selection  of  the 
next  convention  city  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  board 
and  will  be  announced  later. 

The  Ansco  exhibit  occupied  a  floor  space  ninety-three 
feet  long.  The  photographic  display  was  one  of  the 
finest  collections  of  Cyko  prints  ever  shown.  Espe- 
cially attractive  were  the  out-of-door  studies  by  Alice 
Boughton,  Clarence  White,  Will  H.  Towles  and 
C.  H.  Davis  which  formed  the  central  panel  of  the 
Ansco  display.  Portraits  by  more  than  fifty  leading 
photographers  of  the  country  demonstrated  the  merit 
of  Professional  and  Enlarging  Cyko.  Among  them 
were  several  examples  of  the  splendid  work  of  Pearl 
Grace  Loehr  of  New  York,  John  H.  Garo  of  Boston, 
Hutchinson,  Sykes,  Steffens  and  Koehne  of  Chicago. 
The  home-like  simplicity  of  the  Ansco  booth  induced 
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many  who  came  to  view  the  prints  to  tarry  and  enjoy 
the  comfortably  cushioned  arm-chairs  and  the  cooling 
currents  of  the  whirUng  fans  in  the  bower  of  smilax 
and  wistaria. 

Thousands  of  Cleveland's  picture-loving  citizens 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  convention  to  view  the 
assemblage  of  photographic  art,  the  like  of  which  many 
declared  had  never  before  been  exhibited  under  one  roof. 
In  the  photographers'  exhibit  about  eight  hundred 
prints  were  shown  in  the  various  classes.  Fifteen  of 
these  prints  were  judged  deserving  of  salon  honors  and 
will  be  hung  with  the  prints  selected  at  Atlanta  and 
Indianapolis  in  the  permanent  salon  of  the  associ- 
ation. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  attendance  of  the  Ohio- 
Michigan  photographers,  whose  sectional  convention 
is  not  held  this  year,  there  would  have  been  only  a 
handful  present.  ]Many  times  in  conversation  the 
question  was  raised  as  to  the  future  of  the  national 
convention,  and  several  photographers  declared  for  its 
discontinuance  in  favor  of  the  amalgamated  conventions 
of  the  different  state  groups.  A  biennial  national 
convention  alternating  with  biennial  state  conventions 
may  solve  the  problem.  The  question  of  sufficient 
interest  in  the  national  association  is  a  serious  one  and 
despite  the  noble  efforts  to  sustain  interest  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  in  the  face  of  gatherings  such 
as  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  Convention  this  spring, 
the  New  England  and  the  Northwestern  Conventions, 
a  good  reason  for  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  national 
convention  is  readily  apparent. 
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The  Control  of  Expression  and  Attitude 

How   TO    Guide   the   Sitter   Toward   a   Natural 
Expression 

By  Sidney  Allan 

VIII.  How  TO  Manage  Men  for  Figure 
Compositions 

IT  IS  only  in  recent  years  that  photographers  have 
attempted  the  figure  more  frequently  in  their 
portraits  of  men.  There  is  even  now  a  preference 
for  "heads."  The  excuse  is  that  "one  can  do  so 
little  with  a  man  in  everyday  dress,  that  the 
latter  is  stiff  and  deprived  of  a  pleasing  variety  of  line, 
and  that  men  are  so  awkward."  There  is  some 
truth  in  these  statements,  and  it  is  no  doubt  the 
severity  of  line  in  the  ordinary  business  suit  or  over- 
coat and  the  self-consciousness  with  its  accompanying 
rigidity  of  the  average  man  when  he  faces  a  camera, 
which  have  led  in  so  many  studios  to  the  employment 
of  a  few  stereotyped  poses,  and  which  of  course  made 
matters  worse. 

Home  portraiture  has  opened  our  eyes  to  new 
possibilities,  and  our  aim  is  now  to  secure  more  variety 
and  naturalness  without  strain  or  affectation.  The 
stereotyped  arrangements  are  the  method  most  of  all 
to  be  avoided,  while  at  the  same  time  too  pronounced 
attempts  at  novel  and  fancy  poses  should  be  equally 
avoided.  In  portraits  of  men  we  want  character  and 
virility  rather  than  novelty  or  prettiness.  Simplicity 
is  the  key  to  success.  The  old  methods  were  not  al- 
together bad  for  men.  They  produced  stern  set  pic- 
tures, and  what  we  admire  most  in  men  is  strength  and 
a  certain  dignity  of  carriage.  Most  of  our  ideas  of  the 
older  generation  of  men  come  from  these  high-back, 
high-forehead,  stern,  Sunday-go-to-meeting  photo- 
graphs.    But  we  want  now  something  more  easy  and 
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fluent.  i\llo\v  the  sitter  to  mo\e  about  the  studio  at  his 
leisure.  Interest  him  as  much  as  possible,  try  to  give 
him  confidence  in  you,  and  talk  to  him  in  a  way  to 
make  him  natural.  Accessories  are  no  necessity. 
They  would  hinder  rather  than  help.  Do  not  be  afraid 
that  a  single  figure,  divested  of  all  association,  has  a 
lonesome  look.  If  there  is  any  pictorial  charm  in  a 
male  figure,  it  is  the  space  arrangement  produced  by 
the  outline  of  a  natural  attitude  against  space,  and  the 
limited  effect  of  contrast  of  the  usually  dark  and 
sober-patterned  suit  and  the  lighter  planes  of  the  face, 
hands,  shirtfront  and  cuffs.  The  modern  portrait 
painters  in  their  delineations  of  men  rarely  go  beyond 
a  simple  pose. 

If  a  standing  three-quarter  or  full-length  portrait 
of  a  man  is  desired  the  photographer  must  watch  first 
for  a  direct  and  unrestrained  attitude,  second  for  a 
pleasing  combination  of  lines, 
and  last  but  not  least  for  a 
natural  disposition  of  the 
hands.  The  attitude  should  be 
characteristic.  Every  man  has 
his  favorite  poses,  which  he 
takes  unconsciously  as  soon  as 
he  begins  to  feel  at  home  in  any 
pkice.  May  it  be,  how  he  holds 
his  arms  or  hands,  how  he  holds 
his  cigar  or  pipe,  crosses  his 
legs,  lifts  one  foot  to  the  seat 
of  a  chair,  leans  on  a  cane,  or 
j)uts  one  hand  in  his  pocket  or 
supports  it  on  a  table  or  the 
back  of  a  chair.  Some  of  these 
lack  grace,  and  the  endeavor 
should  be  directed  to  finding 
which  of  the  attitudes  contains 
>  i>y  May  L.  Smith  uiost  of  a  Hkeuess.  Gesture  is 
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generally  eschewed. 
But  as  long  as  the  hands 
have  to  be  occupied  in 
some  way,  a  conversa- 
tion lively  enough  to 
call  forth  gesticulation 
on  the  part  of  the  sitter, 
may  lead  to  a  more 
convincing  portrayal  of 
personality. 

One  of  the  chief  diffi- 
culties which  the  pho- 
tographers meet  wdth  is 
that  the  lens  can  see 
and  express  only  one 
phase  at  a  time,  so  that 
the  one  particular  ex- 
pression which  domi- 
nates at  the  moment 
of  exposure  the  sitter's 
features  and  limbs  is  all  that  is  recorded,  and  may  be 
only  a  fleeting  one  and  not  one  w^hich  is  true  and 
reliable.  This  is  also  the  shortcoming  of  the  method 
that  some  noted  practitioners  employ,  to  let  their 
assistant  have  full  charge  of  the  camera  and  make 
all  exposures.  Undoubtedly  this  has  its  advantages, 
in  as  far  as  it  leaves  the  operator  free  to  pay  full 
attention  to  the  subject,  to  He  in  wait  as  it  wxre  for 
some  attitude  that  wdll  yield  a  significant  and 
impressive  representation,  and  lend  life  and  sug- 
gestive force  to  the  objective  record  of  the  lens.  But 
it  is  apt  to  be  a  trifle  impersonal,  just  one  instance 
in  the  range  of  external  appearances,  and  not  typical, 
as  fugitive  and  instantaneous  expressions  do  not 
seize  upon  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  face  and 
figure  to  the  same  degree  as  one  that  is  just  a  little 
bit  posed. 
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Still,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  pose 
must  be  dictated 
by  the  nature  and 
individuality  of 
the  subject,  and 
that  those  little 
details  of  manner 
and  deportment 
which  make  the 
man  will  also 
make  the  picture. 
It  is  therefore  of 
particular  import- 
ance to  get  a  def- 
inite idea  of  the 
general  trend  of 
character  of  each 
new  sitter.  Any 
ByF.j.Sippreii  knowledge  about 

his  business  and  habits  may  prove  an  assistance. 
Men  who  express  energy  should  not  be  taken  in  relaxed 
attitudes.  Public  characters,  politicians,  bankers, 
army  officers  and  so  forth,  are  subjects  demanding  a 
post  that  will  stamp  them  as  men  of  action  even  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  know  nothing  about  them.  A  person 
whose  life  is  made  up  of  thought  and  action  may 
display  to  advantage  an  accessory  of  his  calling,  as 
long  as  it  is  one  of  the  polite  professions.  Mere  trade 
objects  are  of  course  barred,  because  most  people 
avoid  the  signs  of  trade,  but  will  swagger  proudly  with 
test  tubes,  documents,  books,  palettes,  musical  in- 
struments, swords,  etc.  A  standing  pose  on  the  sol- 
dierly order,  both  feet  bearing  the  weight  equally,  as 
in  Frank  Scott  Clark's  portrait  generally  makes  a 
favorable  expression.  The  head  in  this  pose  might  be 
turned,  but  onlv  ver\-  little,   for   the    turncfl   head   is 
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more  characteristic  of  the  man  of  suave  than  of  ener- 
getic disposition. 

Writers,  artists,  and  many  professional  men,  or  such 
sitters  who  have  an  indolent  or  luxurious  look  about 
them,  may  do  better  in  reposeful  attitudes.  The 
Pierce  and  Sipprell  portraits  show  both  men  of  action 
in  easy  going  attitudes,  Sipprell  perhaps  too  much  so, 
but  that  depends  on  whether  the  sitter  will  accord  the 
photographer  the  liberty  of  recording  some  peculiar, 
not  necessarily  flattering,  trait.  The  photographer 
should  always  try  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  sitter. 
If  a  person's  look  is  one  of  consequence,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  dignity  and  importance  is  a  cultivated 
characteristic,  and  such  persons  will  not  endorse  a 
result  that  fails  to  show  it. 

The  opposite  state  of  affairs  is  true  in  the  case  of  a 
homely  looking 
person.  Homeli- 
ness is  not  a  char- 
acteristic that 
should  be  empha- 
sized. A  young 
man,  on  the  other 
hand  may  be  home- 
ly without  hurt, 
and  take  any  lol- 
ling, or  free  and 
easy  pose,  as  in 
May  L.  Smith's 
panel.  Old  men 
give  generally  a 
better  line  when 
seated. 


Photo  by  H.  H.  Pierce 
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A  Convenient  Developing  Tank 
System 

The  Northern  Photo  Supply  Company  of  MinneapoHs 
has  recently  placed  on  the  market  a  developing  tank 
system  which  has  much  to  commend  it  to  photographers 
who  are  engaged  in  the  amateur  finishing  branch  of  the 
photographic  business.  The  makers  claim  many  good 
qualities  for  the  system  in  a  letter  which  we  quote 
below  for  the  information  of  our  readers  who  are 
interested  in  all  the  latest  improvements  in  things 
photographic : 

''The  new  Improved  Perfection  Developing  Tank 
System  is  the  latest  achievement  in  the  commercial 
development  of  films.  The  manufacturers  have  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  obtaining  a  wood-fiber  material  which 
is  light  in  weight,  practically  indestructible  and  a  non- 
conductor of  heat,  which  is  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  tanks. 

"The  tanks  are  economical,  convenient  and  durable, 
and  unlike  all  other  tanks  they  are  circular  in  form, 
having  a  patented  circular  film-holding  rack  which 
enables  the  operator  to  utilize  all  of  the  available 
liquid-containing  space  in  the  tank.  Being  circular, 
there  are  no  corners  in  which  unused  developer  may 
lodge.  No  special  treatment  in  cleaning  the  tanks 
is  necessary  other  than  a  good  rinsing.  The  tanks  are 
made  so  as  to  be  used  with  or  without  connection  to 
the  general  drain  pipe  to  the  sewer,  or  they  may  be 
connected  to  a  common  drain  pipe. 

"A  washing  tank  supplied  with  this  system  is  of 
special  construction,  the  fresh  water  entering  from  an 
inlet  at  bottom  of  tank,  gushing  upward  and  over- 
flowing through  a  circular  drain  pipe  at  the  top,  as 
indicated  by  arrows  in  the  illustration,  assuring  absolute 
elimination  of  hypo  from  both  the  film  and  the  tank. 
A   system    of    f(Hu-    tanks    is    adxised — one   each    for 
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Fixing 
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developing,  rinsing,  fixing  and  washing  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  operator,  allowing  him  to  place  a  second 
rackful  of  films  in  the  developing  tank  while  the  first 
is  being  fixed  or  washed.     With  this  system  a  greater 
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Maximum  capacity  with  minimum  developer 


number  of  films  can  be  developed  with  less  developer 
than  any  other  tank  system.  Each  tank  weighs  only 
32  pounds,  therefore  the  combined  weight  of  tank  and 
developer  is  kept  at  a  minimum. 
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"It  is  a  known  fact  that  wooden  tanks  have  not 
proved    entirely    satisfactory,    that    stone    tanks    are 
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Loaded  film  rack  ready  fcr  the  tank 


expensive  and  extremely  heavy,  that  terra  cotta  and 
tile  are  porous.    The  Improved  Perfection  Developing 


Showing  two  and  three  fihns  on  one  rod 


Tank  System,  made  of  practically  indestructible  fiber, 
surpasses  other  containers  in  economy,  durability, 
lightness  and  convenience." 
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Photopraph  by  Gotthelf  Pach 
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Our  Cover  Portrait  and  the  Hall  of  Fame 

GOTTHELF  PACH,  youngest  and  last  surviving  of 
six  brothers — five  of  whom  having  in  one  way  or 
another  been  identified  with  the  photograph  busi- 
ness, was  born  October  9,  1851,  and  is  therefore  ap- 
proaching his  sixty-fifth  birthday — is  the  active  head 
and  practically  sole  owner  of  the  corporation  of  Pach 
Brothers,  probably  the  oldest  photographic  concern  in 
the  United  States. 

Except  for  a  brief  experience  as  a  Wall  Street  office 
boy  in  his  very  early  teens,  Mr.  Pach  has  spent  his 
entire  life  in  the  business,  almost  always  in  the  execu- 
tive direction,  though  his  experience  covers  the  entire 
field  of  photography. 

Mr.  Pach  has  seen  the  business  grow  from  a  tiny  loft 
on  Mercer  Street  where  the  Pach  boys  did  their  earlier 
work,  assisted  by  volunteer  firemen  and  policemen  in 
their  spare  time,  both  coming  in  their  idle  moments, 
not  only  to  see  how  the  sheets  of  blank  paper  were 
mysteriously  turned  into  photographs,  but  to  help 
and  encourage  the  penniless  boys.  Conlin,  Byrnes 
and  many  other  afterward  famous  fire  and  police  chiefs 
were  real  amateurs  in  those  times.  At  Long  Branch, 
N.  J.,  the  then  summer  capital.  General  Grant  became 
an  interested  patron,  and  was  the  means  of  their 
establishing  a  branch  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy.  Soon  their  studio  at  Broadway  and 
Thirteenth  Street  became  noted,  and  besides  photo- 
graphing many  distinguished  Americans  noted  visitors 
from   abroad  were  patrons   in   great   numbers. 

Mr.  Pach  is  very  democratic  in  his  tastes  and  inclines 
to  the  simple  life.  He  is  at  his  post  every  morning 
at  eight  o'clock,  before  any  of  his  employees,  and  puts 
in  a  full  day's  work  with  all  the  vigor  of  a  man  in  his 
thirties.  While  he  has  often  spoken  of  retiring  those  who 
know  him  best  laugh  at  the  idea,  so  young  looking  is  he. 


Strength,  brilliancy  and  gradation  give 

HAMMER   PLATES 

first  place 

Speed  and  reliability 
enable  them  to  hold  it. 

Hammer's  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label)  and  Extra 
Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  for  field  and  studio  work. 
Hammer's  Extra  Fast  Orthochromatic  and  D.  C. 
Orthochromatic  Plates  for  color  values. 


REQ.  TRADE   MARK 


Hammer's  little  book 

"A  Short  Talk  en  Negative  Making" 

mailed  free 


Hammer  Dry  Plate  Company 

Ansco  Building 

129-13  I  West  Twenty-second  Street 

New  York  Citv 
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Ansco  Vest-Pocket  No.  2. 
Weight,  16  ounces.  Size  of  picture,  2!4 
X  3^4  inches.  Equipped  with  Modico 
Anastigmat  Lens.  F  7.5.  $17.50;  with 
Ansco  Anastigmat  Lens,  F  6.3,  $27.50. 


The  best  answer  is  the  one  which 
comes  to  us  too  late,  and  the  best 
chance  for  a  good  picture  always 
comes  when  the  nearest  camera  is 
miles  away. 

Get  an  Ansco  Vest-Pocket  No.  2 
and  you  will  carry  it  with  you  always. 
It  folds  up  compactly  for  carrying 
in  a  vest  or  coat  pocket,  weighs  so 
little  that  you  will  scarcely  notice  its 
presence,  and  can  be  quickly  brought 
into  action  for  taking  the  unexpected 
picture. 

It  is  the  smallest  and  lightest  cam- 
era made  to  take  2/i  x  3%  pictures, 
and  the  only  vest-pocket  camera  with 
a  focusing  device  for  use  with  an 
anastigmat  lens.  The  pictures  it 
takes  are  so  clear  and  sharp  they  can 
be  enlarged  successfully. 

Get  an  Ansco  1916  Catalog  from 
the  Ansco  dealer  near  you  or  write  to 
us  for  one  and  specimen  picture  on 
Cyko  Paper  made  with  this  camera. 
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OUR  BRANCH  OFFICES,  WHOLESALE 

DISTRIBUTORS 

AND  WHERE  LOCATED 


ANSCO  COMPANY 

Ansco  BIdg.,  1 29-131  W.  Twenty-second  Street 

New  York  City 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

325  W.Jackson  Boulevard,  corner  Market  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 
46  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

228  East  Fifth  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

920-922  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

Third  Street  and  First  Avenue  North, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

1 71-173  Second  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

347  Adelaide  Street,  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 

SOUTHERN  PHOTO-MATERIAL  CO. 

22  Central  Avenue,  Atlanta,  (Ja. 

SCHAEFFER  PHOTO  SUPPLY  CO. 
loii  Capitol  Avenue,  Houston,  Texas 

WOODARD,  CLARKE  &  CO. 

Portland,  Oregon 


ANSCO  LLMITKI) 

143-149  Cireat  Portland  Street 
London,  W.,  England 
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It  does  both 

Some  negatives  show  up  better  when 
printed  in  black-and-white.  Others 
require  a  Vandyke  brown  print  to 
interpret  their  tone  values.  Remem- 
ber that 

Cyko  Paper 

is  the  only  paper  that  does  both  well, 
and  is  the  brand  that  has  a  grade  and 
surface  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
different  negatives. 

Professional    Cyko  for  Portraiture 

Enlarging  Cyko 

for  large  pictures  from  small  negatives 
Normal  Cyko  for  normal  amateur  negatives 
Contrast    Cyko  for  weak  thin  negatives 

Soft  Cyko 

for  hard  contrastive  amateur  negatives 

A  Cyko  Manual  and  Professional  Cyko 
Pointer  yours  for  the  asking.  Send  for 
these  valuable  books. 

Ansco   Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


A  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  ART-IN-PORTRAITURE,  ALSO  PROFIT - 
IN-PHOTOGRAPHY    AND     COMMITTED    TO    A    "SQUARE    DEAL" 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY  CYKO  USERS,  EDITED   BY 
PHOTOGRAPHERS,  DEMONSTRATORS  AND 

SALESMEN  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF 

ANSCO    COMPANY,   Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
No.  5  September,  1916  Vol.  VIII 

Too  Busy  to  Read 

A  FAMILIAR  type  — the  fussy,  fretful  man 
who  imagines  that  he  is  about  the  busiest 
fellow  in  town. 

"He  often  dumps  into  the  waste  basket  unwrapped 
copies  of  business  or  technical  magazines  that  contain 
valuable  articles  bearing  directly  on  his  problems.  He 
fondly  believes  that  he  is  too  busy  practicing  to 
bother  with  what  others  are  ''preaching." 

"The  trouble  with  this  type  of  man  is  that  he  has  not 
learned  that  the  real  executive  is  the  man  who  so  plans 
his  work  as  to  leave  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
for  reading  and  planning. 

"There  are  shoals  and  breakers  ahead  when  the 
accumulation  of  new  ideas  ceases.  The  man  who 
declares  he  has  no  time  to  read,  is  unconsciously 
advertising  his  small  caliber,  his  slavery  to  detail, 
his  arrested  development."  — Printers^  Ink. 

Of  course  this  could  never  happen  to  a  copy  of 
Portrait  ! 
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The  Danger  of  It 

"Sincerity  is  the  foundation  of  all  honest  work." 
"Give  the  world  the  best  you  have  and  the  best 
will  come  back  to  you." 

HACKNEYED  statements  you  will  say,  but  never- 
theless true,  and  applicable  to  the  danger  line 
of  the  photographic  paper  situation  today. 

There  are  some  photographers  who,  unmindful  of  the 
value  of  the  reputation  they  have  built  by  giving  their 
best  in  the  way  of  work  and  materials,  are  now  using 
cheap  papers  for  their  high-priced  photographs.  Such 
papers  are  not  and  cannot  be  an  honest  foundation  for 
sincere  work.  Time  will  demonstrate  the  folly  of  such 
procedure. 

Of  course  this  warning  appearing  in  a  house  organ 
that  represents  the  interests  of  Ansco  Company  will 
not  be  heeded  any  more  than  the  advice  of  Dr.  Leo 
Baekland  a  few  years  ago  was  heeded  when  he  ad- 
vised against  the  use  of  the  single  toner  and  fixer  recom- 
mended and  sold  in  connection  with  printing  out  papers 
by  the  same  manufacturers  now  fostering  the  use  of 
cheap  papers. 

The  best  photographic  raw  paper  made  since  the 
European  war  commenced  is  poor  compared  with  that 
manufactured  previously,  and  in  order  to  make  a  sen- 
sitized paper  to  be  sold  for  Si.  per  gross,  cabinet  size, 
only  the  cheapest  materials  can  be  used — materials 
which  are  not  stable  and  that  will  affect  the  perman- 
ence of  a  photograph. 

Let  us  see.  The  cheapest  usable  raw  paper  before 
the  war  cost  the  sensitizers  25  cents  per  pound.  A  gross 
of  cabinet  size  paper  weighs  about  20  ounces  or  ij4 
pounds,  so  that  the  cost  of  the  paper  alone  entering 
into  a  gross  of  cabinet  size  was — before  the  war,  about 
30  cents.  To  this  must  be  added  the  items  of  gelatin, 
silver,  bromide  of  potassium,  and  other  ingredients  of 
the  emulsion,  plus  labor  and  overhead  expense.  If  this 
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was  true  before  the  war  when  everything  was  at  least 
50%  lower  in  price,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  the 
cost  is  today.  Just  think  what  quality  of  materials 
can  be  put  into  a  gross  of  paper  listing  at  $1.  and  with 
a  discount  to  the  dealer  of  ^^}/^% — that  is  66%  net. 
The  only  answer  is  that  the  photographer  gets  what  he 
pays  for — an  unstable,  nonpermanent,  cheap  substi- 
tute for  photographic  paper,  and  by  using  this  cheap 
substitute  he  will  lose  in  trade  and  reputation  ten  times 
more  than  he  will  save  by  not  sticking  to  his  former 
sincerity  in  the  work  delivered. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  "Practical  Studio  Ad- 
vertising," by  J.  C.  Abel  and  Charles  L.  Abel,  which 
is  designed  to  be  of  ready  assistance  to  the  busy  pho- 
tographers inasmuch  as  it  contains  eighty-two  pages 
of  specimen  advertisements  written  to  fit  various  oc- 
casions. The  book  is  made  up  in  pad  or  school-tablet 
form,  and  while  a  little  unusual  in  this  respect  for 
such  a  work  it  makes  for  easy  reference.  The  price 
is  $2.00. 


Reduction  in  Price  of  Monomet 

On  account  of  a  reduction  in  price  made  by  the 
manufacturers  of  Monomet,  we  are  able  to  put  into 
effect  from  August  15,  1916,  the  following  schedule  of 
prices  on  the  new  developer: 

I -pound  container      .     .     .     .     $22.50 
X-pound  container    ....         6.00 
i-ounce  container       ....         1.50 
The  prices  above  given  apply  to  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 
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Ansco  V-P  Snapshots 

1.  Enjoying  the  sea  swing 

2.  Part  of  the  crowd  on  the  beach 

3.  Jack  Brushwood  tells  a  stor>- 


Point  Outing 

4.  G.    Hamner    Croughton  and    Carl 
Ackerman  at  the  Sandusky  station 

5.  Will   H.  Towles  enjoyed  it 
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The  Control  of  Expression  and  Attitude 

How   TO    Guide   the    Sitter   Toward   a   Natural 

Expression 

By  Sidney  Allan 

IX.  HOW  TO  GAIN  THE  CONFIDENCE  OF  CHILDREN 

WITH  small  children  it  is  almost  essential  that 
you  should  have  their  confidence.  Start  at  once 
with  them  to  make  them  like  you  and  trust  you. 
Meet  them  on  their  own  level,  not  only  in  conversation, 
but  in  stature,  stoop  down  to  them,  kneel,  squat,  or 
sit  on  the  floor  with  them.  Then  you  can  make  friends 
properly.  And  it  is  not  the  most  expensive  toy  a  child 
likes,  but  just  one  that  strikes  his  or  her  particular 
fancy  for  the  moment.  You  have  to  find  something  to 
strike  the  youngster's  fancy. 

The  more  one  comes  in  contact  with  children,  the 
more  one  will  realize  how  necessary  it  is  to  be  able  to 
enter  into  the  mind  of  a  child,  one  should  be  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  childhood.  Not  only  must 
such  classics  as  "Water  Babies,"  ''Alice  in  Wonder- 
land," and  "Peter  Pan"  be  at  one's  finger-ends,  but 
acquaintance  should  be  cultivated  with  the  modern 
creations  of  Kewpies  and  Teddies,  as  well  with  the 
older  friends  of  our  own  childhood,  as  Cinderella,  Jack 
the  Giant  Killer,  and  Red  Riding  Hood.  It  may  also 
be  necessary  to  throw  yourself  into  a  mimic  battle, 
some  boys  become  very  confidential  when  you  play 
with  them  soldiers  and  toy  cannons.  But  as  with 
everything  else,  one  must  move  with  the  times,  and 
today  boys  want  something  more  up  to  date  than  boats 
and  clockwork  trains.  The  electric  motor  or  modern 
aeroplane  will  often  put  a  boy  right  at  ease  where  the 
less  scientific  toys  have  failed.  In  the  case  of  little 
girls  it  is  indispensable  not  only  to  admire  their  dolls, 
but  to  compare  them  with  those  of  the  studio,  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  clothes  and  names  of  the  re- 
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spective  playmates.  For  just  as  babies  of  a  few  weeks 
know  perfectly,  if  the  person  in  whose  arms  they  are 
resting  is  used  to  them,  so  does  a  boy  or  girl  detect 
instantly  whether  you  enter  into  their  games  naturally 
or  not.  If  you  have  once  gained  their  confidence  and 
affection,  you  can  rest  assured  that  they  will  prove 
good  tractable  subjects. 

Of  course  children   vary  a  great  deal.     Some  are 
very  shy  and  others  you  can  make  friends  with  right 


away.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  out 
whether  they  are  bright  and  animated  or  shy  and 
quiet,  or  sedate,  demure,  naive,  pert,  curious,  defer- 
ential, and  so  on.  Whatever  their  peculiar  charac- 
teristic may  be,  it  should  be  seized  upon  as  a  motive 
for  a  pose,  so  that  the  fond  relatives  will  exclaim,  'Isn't 
that  exactly  like  the  sweet  little  thing!"  or  "That's 
6 
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By  Sipprell 


the  little  rogue  to  a  T!"  Of 
course  there  are  some  young- 
sters so  ill-mannered  and  bold 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  them 
under  control.  Occasionally  you 
will  meet  a  boy  that  will  do 
nothing  but  make  faces.  There 
is  nothing  to  do  with  an  ill- 
tempered  child  but  to  wait  for 
another  time.  But  as  a  rule  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  work  with  chil- 
dren. They  do  such  odd,  un- 
expected things.  They  surely 
do  their  best  to  furnish  the  pictorial  inspiration. 
Whenever  you  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  child 
interested,  one  has  every  opportunity  of  studying 
its  character  and  expression.  Let  them  play,  and 
when  they  are  intent  on  their  games,  and  have 
struck  poses  that  suggest  their  sparkle  and  variety, 
their  winsomeness,  prettiness  or  simplicity,  tell  them 
to  keep  very  still  just  for  a  moment  and  take  the 
picture.  Make  them  feel  as  if  this  were  just  a  part 
of  the  game  instead  of  an   unpleasant  duty. 

And  it  is  always  wise  to  clear 
the  field  of  action.  This  refers 
to  the  mother  and  relatives 
that  accompany  the  child.  The 
greatest  trouble  in  taking 
children,  particularly  of  the 
wealthier  customers,  comes  fre- 
quently from  the  mother.  If 
a  child  is  really  difficult,  the 
easiest  way  to  arrive  at  results 
is  to  clear  the  studio  of  moth- 
ers, aunties,  and  nurses,  for  it 
is  a  strange  coincidence  that  Byw.  e.  BumeU 
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the  more  unmanageable  the  child  the  greater  the 
number  of  relatives  happen  to  be.  They  have  merely 
come  to  look  on  and  unless  this  sort  of  thing  is  nipped 
in  the  bud  (for  always  remember  every  artist  must 
be  sole  master  of  his  studio)  the  remarks  that  take 
place  are  enough  to  make  any  child  feel  cross  and 
unnatural.  But  at  any  rate  keep  on  trying.  If  you 
do  not  succeed  ask  the  mother  to  bring  the  child 
again.     You  will  rarely  fail  in  the  end. 

The  actual  posing  is  easier  than  with  grown-ups,  if 
you  do  not  insist  on  a  too  much  "cut  and  dried"  effect. 
Just  see  that  the  attitude  is  natural  and  not  awkward 
in  line,  that  the  hands  and  feet  are  not  too  prominent, 
and  then  watch  for  a  favorable  expression.  For 
children  lend  themselves  in  endless  ways  to  the  making 
of  pictures.  A  child's  powers  of  unconscious  imitation 
are  so  great  that  it  is  often  possible,  simply  by  actions 
and  expressions  of  one's  own  without  any  verbal  in- 
structions, to  stimulate  it  into  a  pose  which  is  full  of 
grace,  but  w^hich  in  the  case  of  an  adult,  not  trained 
to  assume  such  attitudes  would  look  stiff  and  conven- 
tional. R.  C.  Nelson's  picture  is  surely  an  elaborate 
arrangement,  a  little  too  carefully  posed  to  assure  ab- 
solute naturalness  in  the  attitude,  but  it  has  the  merit 
of  being  a  real  portrait.  It 
is  a  question  always  whether 
we  want  the  face  prominently 
rendered  or  whether  we  prefer 
the  depiction  of  action,  some 
little  incident  that  reveals  the 
winsome  ways  of  the  little 
sitter  as  Sipprell  and  Burnell 
have  done  so  successfulh', 
rather  than  the  facial  likeness. 
One  can  easily  go  too  far  with 
doll-parties  and  youngsters 
pouring  tea,  and  the  general  ByToioff 
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tendency,  in  studios  at  least,  is  not  to  overdo  the 
"cuteness"  of  effect,  but  to  strive  for  a  more  settled 
expression.  Toloff's  print  represents  a  combination 
of  both.  Of  course,  the  final  decision  in  such  matters 
rests  with  one's  patrons. 

To  obtain  a  really  natural  and  well  defined  expres- 
sion should  take  a  second  at  least.  Not,  that  there  are 
not  quicker  lenses  and  plates.  But  for  an  entirely 
different  reason.  When  looking  at  a  child  we  do  not 
see  the  expression  of  a  fiftieth  part  of  a  second,  but  a 
gradual  expression  which  possibly  takes  a  second  to 
take  possession  of  the  face.  The  movements  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face  are  almost  infinitesimal  in  their 
subtle  changes,  they  constantly  come  and  go,  but 
they  have  a  climax,  and  the  process  of  reaching  this 
climax,  or  going  away  from  it,  constitutes  expression  of 
likeness.  We  do  not  remember  the  looks  of  a  child  by 
an  instantaneous  expression.  And  in  a  child  they  are 
more  unconscious  because  less  controlled  by  will. 

One  point  more,  although  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
mention,  as  most  practitioners  seem  to  agree  on  it. 
In  a  pictorial  representation  of  a  child,  the  beholder's 
viewpoint  should  be  rather  to  look  up  to  the  face  than 
down  upon  it.  The  openings  of  the  nostrils  should  be 
generally  more  plainly  visible  than  in  adults. 


The  Lincoln  Convention 

The  second  annual  convention  of  the  Missouri  Val- 
ley Photographers'  Association,  comprising  the  states 
of  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  held  at  Lincoln, 
Nebr,,  August  22nd  to  25th  inclusive,  1916,  was 
well  attended  and  was  a  truly  enthusiastic  meeting. 
The  officers  elected  are  as  follows:  President,  L.  S 
Kucker,  Springfield,  Mo.;  Vice-president,  Miss  E.  B. 
Reineke,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Secretary,  H.  R. 
Pottenger,  Wichita,  Kans.;  Treasurer,  Alva  C.  Town- 
send,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
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The  North  Central  Convention 

THE  first  annual  convention  of  the  North  Central 
Photographers  held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  August 
15,  16  and  17,  1916,  was  attended  by  nearly  two 
hundred  photographers,  and  was  a  very  interesting 
and  instructive  meeting.  The  states  of  Iowa,  ]\Iinne- 
sota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Montana  are 
represented  in  this  new  amalgamation.  St.  Paul  was 
selected  as  the  191 7  convention  city,  and  the  following 
officers  were  elected: 

President,  Sam  M.  Judd,  ^Minneapolis;  first  vice-president, 
H.  H.  Egbert,  Atlantic,  Iowa;  secretar>%  John  R.  Snow,  Mankato, 
Minn.;  treasurer,  H.  E.  Voiland,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  vice-pres- 
idents, Mrs.  Worthington,  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  E.  B.  McCracken, 
Fargo,  N.  D.  and  P.  A.  Brainerd,  Havre,  Mont. 

Ansco  Company  was  represented  and  continuous 
demonstrations  of  the  Ansco  Enlarging  Outfit  and  New 
York  Studio  Outfits  were  conducted  at  the  booth. 
The  Cyko  exhibit  consisted  of  about  one  hundred 
portraits  and  enlargements,  representing  the  work  of 
many  of  the  leading  photographers  of  the  countrv . 

The  demonstrations  and  lectures  were  well  attended. 
Special  praise  was  given  Mr.  D.  E.  Agler  of  Van  Wert, 
Ohio,  whose  "sermons"  have  gained  for  him  the  title 
of  ''The  Billy  Sunday  of  Photography."  His  lecture 
concluded  with  an  eloquent  plea  for  the  restoration  of 
the  old  family  album — "Brother  Mine,"  he  called  out 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  talk,  "My  profession  has 
written  the  only  book  that  ever  rivaled  the  old  family 
bible.  It's  the  family  album.  There  it  lies  on  the 
table  with  its  serious  case  of  spinal  meningitis.  It  paints 
the  story  the  Bible  tells  in  each  and  every  face  that  is 
between  its  covers.  It  has  been  the  greatest  match- 
maker in  all  history.  How  many  times  have  a  man  and 
maid  returned  from  a  long  ride  to  sit  together  over  the 
family  album,  turning  its  pages  vntil  finally  hands  find 
each  other  under  the  covers  of  the  old  book.  Then  the 
next  thing  is  a  visit  to  the  photograj^hers,  to  fill  that 
vacant  page  I" 
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1507  WAliNVT  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA       ^^^^^   4^    ^^ig . 


Ansco  Company, 

Bingham ton,  H.  Y. 
Dear  Mr.  Otopliff: 

I  wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
for  the  courtesies  extended  "by  your  Company  to 
us  at  Cleveland  during  the  recent  Convention. 
Without  your  assistance  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  carry  off  our  program  successfully. 

Thanking  you  again  for  the  courtesies, 
I  am, 

Yours  very  cordially. 
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Liver  of  Sulphur  Sepia  Process 

San  Francisco,  June  i6,  1916. 
In  view  of  the  constantly  rising  prices  and  increasing 
scarcity  of  potassium  bromide  and  ferricyanide,  I 
have  been  asked  repeatedly  by  those  photographers 
who  find  it  necessary  to  make  their  sepias  by  re- 
development, for  a  toning  process  which  would  replace 
that  method. 

I  have  found  upon  experimenting  that  the  following 
formula  of  the  old  Liver  of  Sulphur  process  gives  beauti- 
ful sepias  and  tones  so  quickly  that  it  can,  by  heating 
to  the  desired  temperature,  be  used,  eliminating  the 
constant  heat.  Thus,  we  find  it  possible  to  use  it  for 
large  prints  too  large  to  be  put  into  the  hypo  alum 
bath,  by  heating  the  toner  and  pouring  it  over  them 
in  the  trays.  At  from  90  degrees  to  100  degrees 
Fahrenheit  this  bath  will  tone  a  print  of  ordinary  den- 
sity in  from  three  to  five  minutes,  and  produces  a 
tone  which  I  think  is  preferable  to  those  obtained  by 
redevelopment. 

The  formula  is  as  follows: 

Water 1  Gallon 

Liver  of   Sulphur 60  grains 

Stronger  water  of  ammonia  (28%)  3  drams 

Phil.  B.  Keeler. 


Report  by  Ansco  Research  Laboratory 
ON  Liver  of  Sulphur  Toning 

One  variation  of  sulphide  toning  consists  in  the  use 
of  impure  potassium  sulphide  sold  commercially  as 
Liver  of  Sulphur.  This  material  is  very  impure,  and 
its  varying  composition  doubtless  explains  the  differ- 
ences which  are  experienced  in  its  use  as  a  toner. 

Liver  of  Sulphur  has  a  marked  softening  action  on 
gelatin  prints,  which  should  always  be  hardened  by 
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using  a  fixing  hardening  bath.     It  is  also  better  not  to 
dry  the  prints  between  fixing  and  toning. 

When  making  up  the  bath,  the  Liver  of  Sulphur 
should  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  the  bath 
allowed  to  cool  down  to  about  105°  Fahr.  and  the 
ammonia  then  added.  The  bath  should  be  used  at 
about  100°  Fahr.  The  toning  action  takes  place  in  a 
few  minutes,  giving  prints  of  a  rich  brown  color,  al- 
though results  obtained  vary  considerably  with  dif- 
ferent workers. 

A  few  years  ago  an  important  improvement  in  the  use 
of  Liver  of  Sulphur  for  toning  was  made  by  Mr.  E. 
Fenske.  It  consists  in  using  the  Liver  of  Sulphur  in 
conjunction  with  Hypo,  the  formula  being  as  follows: 

Liver  of  Sulphur X  ounce 

Hypo Yi  ounce 

Water,  warm 20  ounces 

This  bath  is  intended  for  use  at  80°  Fahr. 

The  toner  is  supplied  commercially  by  Mr.  Fenske, 
and  gives  very  beautiful  brown  and  sepia  tones.  The 
bath  appears  to  stain  the  print  but  this  stain  is  en- 
tirely removed  in  the  wash  water.  The  toning  mixture 
does  not  keep  at  all  well,  and  should  never  be  used  the 
second  time.  This  method  of  using  Liver  of  Sulphur 
has  been  patented  by  Mr.  Fenske. 

Ansco  Research  Laboratory. 


The  photograph  of  Miss  Belle  Johnson,  of  which  we 
show  a  reproduction  on  our  front  cover  this  month,  is 
the  work  of  Miss  Blanche  Reineke  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Our  Cover  Portrait  and  the  Hall  of  Fame 

MY  acquaintance  with  Miss  Belle  Johnson  com- 
menced some  years  ago  when  some  photographs 
of  flowers  were  sent  to  me  for  criticism  by  the 
editor  of  a  photographic  monthly  magazine.  There  was 
something  so  distinctive  and  original  in  technique, 
grouping,  and  light  and  shade,  that  I  entered  into 
correspondence  with  her  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
more  of  her  work,  and  at  the  next  convention  of  the 
Photographic  Association  of  America  of  making  her 
personal  acquaintance. 

Although  Miss  Johnson  has  acquired  world  wide  fame 
for  her  kitten  pictures  she  does  not  confine  herself  to 
one  branch  of  photography.  Her  groups  of  children  are 
as  charming  as  her  kittens,  and  her  groups  of  old  men 
and  women  and  her  everyday  portrait  work  are  treated 
with  the  same  careful  study  for  pictorial  effect.  She 
is  also  original  in  her  conception  of  genre  work. 
Of  honors  in  the  way  of  medals,  cups,  etc.,  acquired 
from  exhibitions  all  over  the  country  she  has  a  larger 
number  than  any  other  woman  photographer.  Miss 
Johnson  makes  the  statement  that  many  of  her  prizes 
have  been  won  on  Cyko  prints.  It  has  been  said  that 
Miss  Johnson  is  the  pioneer  among  women  photog- 
raphers and  that  her  success  has  been  the  incentive  to 
other  of  the  women  who  have  since  entered  the  ranks 
of  professional  photographers. 

Miss  Johnson  has  a  host  of  friends  among  the 
members  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  America, 
due  not  only  to  her  ability  as  a  photographer, 
but  also  to  her  charming  personality.  She  is  un- 
usually modest  as  to  her  own  work;  to  use  the 
words  of  one  of  her  friends,  "I  never  knew  so  much 
humility  and  ability  combined  in  one  person." 

The  above  tribute  to  Miss  Johnson  was  paid  by  Mr. 
G.  Hamner  Croughton. 


The  keeping  qualities  of 

HAMMER    PLATES 

are  unsurpassed ! 

That's  why  they  turn  out  crisp,  snappy  negatives  with' 
tough,  firm  films  under  the  most  trying  conditions 
of  heat  and  humidity. 

Hammer's  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label)  and  Extra 
Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  fi3r  field  and  studio  work 
and  Hammer's  Extra  Fast  Orthochromatic  and  D.  C. 
Orthochromatic  Plates  for  color  values. 
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Hammer's  little  book 

"A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making" 

mailed  free 


Hammer  Dry  Plate  Company 

Ansco  Building 

129-13  I  West  Twenty-second  Street 

New  York  City 
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Ansco  Vest-Pocket  No.  2. 
Weight,  16  ounces.  Size  of  picture,  2J4 
X  3%  inches.  Equipped  with  Modico 
Anastigmat  Lens,  F  7.5,  $17.50:  with 
Ansco  Anastigmat  Lens,  F  6.3,  $27.50. 


The  best  answer  is  the  one  which 
comes  to  us  too  late,  and  the  best 
chance  for  a  good  picture  always 
comes  when  the  nearest  camera  is 
miles  away. 

Get  an  Ansco  Vest-Pocket  No.  2 
and  you  will  carry  it  with  you  always. 
It  folds  up  compactly  for  carrying 
in  a  vest  or  coat  pocket,  weighs  so 
little  that  you  will  scarcely  notice  its 
presence,  and  can  be  quickly  brought 
into  action  for  taking  the  unexpected 
picture. 

It  is  the  smallest  and  lightest  cam- 
era made  to  take  2/^  x  3/^  pictures, 
and  the  only  vest-pocket  camera  with 
a  focusing  device  for  use  with  an 
anastigmat  lens.  The  pictures  it 
takes  are  so  clear  and  sharp  they  can 
be  enlarged  successfully. 

Get  an  Ansco  1916  Catalog  from 
the  Ansco  dealer  near  you  or  write  to 
us  for  one  and  specimen  picture  on 
Cyko  Paper  made  with  this  camera. 
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The  Cyko  Keynote 
is  Performance— 

Cyko  Paper  announces  what 
photographers  all  over  the  world 
are  achieving  with  it,  and  that's 
really  advertising.  Quite  different 
from  claiming  and  offering  to  send 
free  samples  as  is  the  case  with 
other  brands. 

Cyko  is  to  the  fore  in  every 
dealer's  shelf.  It  greets  you  in 
every  leading  studio 

There  is  a  reason 
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Begin  Now  to  Prepare  for  the  Christinas  Rush 

THE  pivotal  point  upon  which  the  whole  year 
revolves  seems  without  question  to  be  that  brief 
period  at  the  end  of  December  we  are  pleased  to 
call  ''The  Holidays" — a  season  of  joy  and  love, 
peace  and  good-will,  that  find  exuberant  expression  in 
homecomings,  family  reunions,  the  lavishing  of  gifts 
and  in  countless  other  ways  that  make  the  world 
seem  bright  and  a  good  place  to  live  in  after  all. 

Then  it  is  that  the  loving  thoughts  of  the  year  be- 
come concentrated  at  the  hearthside,  and  the  heart 
strings  of  the  home  folks  and  the  far  away  ones  are 
joined  by  a  common  bond  of  reunion  in  the  joyful 
spirit  of  the  times.  For  weeks,  all  is  preparation 
for  the  supreme  event,  brains  are  racked,  new 
thoughts  sought  after,  suggestions  readily  accepted 
and  it  is  your  privilege  as  well  as  good  business  judg- 
ment to  spread  broadcast  the  truism  exploited  by  one 
of  the  exhibitors  at  the  last  national  convention, 
"Your  friends  can  buy  anything  you  can  give  them — 
except  your  photograph."  Impress  that  thought  in 
the  mind  of  everybody  in  your  town.  Advertise  it  in 
your  local  paper,  talk  it,  shout  it — whenever  and 
wherever  you  have  a  chance,  and  while  doing  so  pre- 
pare yourself  to  reap  the  harvest  by  ordering  your 
Cyko  and  other  supplies  sufficiently  ahead  of  time. 
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Enlarging  Problems 

For  many  years,  in  making  enlargements,  I  used  a 
daylight  apparatus,  ic  Tessar  lens,  using  mostly  Pro- 
fessional Cyko,  some  Soft  and  Normal,  and  occasion- 
ally Contrast  Cyko.  At  that  time  negatives  were 
usually  on  film,  developed  with  tank  powders. 

When  with  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  I  often  used  their 
enlarging-room,  in  which  I  believe  the  light  is  a  Majestic 
arc,  and  the  enlarging  lens  a  Wollensak  F  4.5.  With 
the  same  negatives  as  before  Soft  Cyko,  and  occasion- 
ally Normal  Cyko  proved  a  good  medium. 

Recently  I  built  an  enlarging  outfit  for  use  at  home. 
The  light  is  a  250-w^att  nitro  tungsten.  The  lens  is  a 
12^/^  inch  rectilinear,  used  on  negatives  3^^  x  ^% 
and  smaller.  Condensers  and  ground-glass  yield 
splendid,  even  illumination.  But,  here's  the  rub. 
Everything  has  a  tendency  toward  soot  and  white- 
w^ash.  I  have  gradually  cut  down  the  contrast  of  my 
negatives  to  counteract  this  tendency.  Even  so, 
bromide  paper  is  the  only  medium  that  will  give  a 
soft  print,  or  rather  a  print  with  detail  in  the  high 
lights. 

Naturally,  I  suspect  the  lamp,  as  all  other  conditions 
are  the  same  as  before,  w^hen  the  soft  emulsions  of 
Cyko  gave  splendid  prints.  I  prefer  to  use  Cyko, 
although  this  outfit  is  giving  unusually  snappy  results 
on  bromide  papers.  Possibly  your  laboratory  can  give 
me  a  solution,  remembering  that  I  prefer  a  blue-black 
tone,  and  consequently  do  not  wish  to  dope  the  de- 
veloper with  bromide  to  make  it  possible  to  soften  the 
contrasts. 

Aside  from  this  matter  of  contrast  Cyko  is  giving 
me  the  same  reliable  quality  as  formerly,  with  tests 
made  with  a  number  of  the  new  developers  on  the 
market. 

E.  S.  Anderson. 
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Mr.  E.  S.  Anderson, 

American  Photographic  PubHshing  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  sir: 

Your  problem  is  a  very  interesting  one.  We  have  had 
a  number  of  similar  troubles  brought  to  our  attention 
since  Mazda  and  tungsten  lamps  have  been  in  use 
for  enlarging  purposes.  Briefly,  the  fault  lies  with 
your  lamp,  and  the  matter  may  be  explained  in  this 
way:  As  you  are  probably  aware,  an  arc  light  extends 
farther  into  the  blue  and  violet  end  of  the  spectrum 
than  a  tungsten  light;  and  since  chloride  papers  are 
sensitive  only  to  blue  and  violet  light,  we  get  in  the 
tungsten  lamp  a  very  much  smaller  portion  of  active 
rays,  especially  in  the  violet  end. 

Now,  one  would  imagine  that  longer  exposure  with  a 
tungsten  lamp  would  overcome  the  difiiculty  and 
produce  in  the  end  as  satisfactory  a  print  as  is  obtained 
from  the  arc  light,  but  we  find  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  silver  deposit  in  a  negative  absorbs  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  incident  rays,  due  to  the  color  of  the 
deposit  which  acts  as  a  filter  to  the  blue  rays,  and  the 
remnant  which  passes  through  is  not  sufficient  to 
impress  itself  upon  the  silver  haloid.  There  being 
practically  no  deposit  of  silver  in  the  shadow  parts  of  a 
negative,  the  proportion  of  incident  blue  rays  trans- 
mitted is  greater,  so  that  the  shadows  receive  in 
increased  ratio  the  active  elements  of  available  light. 
There  is  a  greater  relative  difference  in  this  respect 
between  tungsten  and  arc  lamps,  for  the  arc  lamp  is 
sufficiently  rich  in  the  violet  rays  to  penetrate  the 
reduced  silver  deposit,  while  the  tungsten  lamp  is  very 
poor  at  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  The  effect  is 
not  so  marked  with  bromide  papers  for  two  reasons: 
First,  that  silver  bromide  is  sensitive  to  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  spectrum;  and  second,  because  the  maxi- 
mum black  of  bromide  papers  is  not  as  great  as  that  of 
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chloride  papers.  Also  with  a  bromide  emulsion  reversal 
in  the  blacks  is  obtained  much  quicker  than  with 
chloride  papers,  so  that  prolonged  exposure  will  in  the 
end  penetrate  the  high  lights  of  the  negative  and 
reverse  the  shadows,  but  this  again  shortens  the  scale  of 
gradation  and  produces  the  characteristic  flat  gray 
print  obtained  on  bromide  paper  from  the  average 
negative. 

You  will  now  enquire  why  the  same  effect  is  not 
produced  in  contact  printing  where  tungsten  or 
Mazda  lamps  are  used,  but  the  difference  is  apparent 
when  you  consider  that  in  the  case  of  enlargements 
you  pass  the  rays  of  light  through  a  lens  which  has  an 
additional  absorption  in  the  blue  and  violet.  This 
absorption  varies  with  different  lenses,  depending 
largely  upon  the  color  and  thickness  of  the  balsam  used 
in  cementing  the  glasses.  That  is  why  we  frequently 
find  uncemented  lenses  giving  superior  results  where 
Mazda  and  tungsten  lamps  are  used  for  enlarging.  As  a 
remedy  we  would,  of  course,  suggest  first  of  all  the  use 
of  an  arc  lamp,  but  a  great  deal  can  be  done  to  correct 
the  trouble  by  modifying  the  developer.  We  would 
suggest  that  you  reduce  the  quantity  of  hydrochinon 
by  one-half,  leaving  all  the  other  ingredients  the  same. 
This  will  give  very  much  softer  prints. 

Developing  the  negatives  in  pure  metol  with  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  bromide  will  give  better  negatives  for 
enlarging,  because  the  silver  deposit  will  be  less  stained. 
Soaking  a  full  timed  print  in  water  before  development 
will  also  help  to  give  softer  results.  You  might  find 
your  problem  fully  solved  by  using  pure  metol  developer 
for  your  negatives.  In  any  event  we  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know  what  method  you  api)ly  as  a  remedy 
and  the  results  vou  obtain. 
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The  New  England  Convention 

The  annual  meeting  this  year  took  place  through 
Tuesday,  September  12th  to  Thursday,  the  14th,  as 
usual  at  Copley  Hall,  Boston,  and  our  representative 
reports  that  it  was  a  success  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
instructive  and  interesting  program,  which  was  carried 
out  without  a  hitch.  The  attendance,  however,  was 
not  as  large  as  anticipated,  especially  when  one  has  in 
mind  the  old  days  of  the  rousing  New  England  con- 
vention when  an  attendance  of  from  five  hundred  to 
six  hundred  gave  the  meeting  almost  as  much  impor- 
tance as  the  annual  affair  of  the  National. 

The  manufacturers'  exhibit  was  good  in  spite  of  the 
disappointments  in  the  delivery  of  some  of  the  display 
matter,  owing  to  the  congestion  of  freight  at  the  railroad 
yards.  The  Ansco  Cyko  exhibit  was  missing  the  first 
day,  Tuesday,  but  it  burst  forth  Wednesday,  through 
the  cloud  of  uncertainty  and  was  greeted  with  great 
applause  and  was  very  much  admired. 

The  retiring  officers  of  the  Association  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  their  well  directed  efforts,  and  the  new 
board,  composed  of  well  known  and  successful  photogra- 
phers, are  deserving  of  encouragement  and  support. 
The  officers  elected  for  1917  are  as  follows: 

President M.   D.  Hanson,  Portland,  Me. 

First  Vice-Pres. .  .L.  F.  Bachrach,  Boston,  Mass. 
Second  Vice-Pres.,  A.  K.  Peterson,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Treasurer E.  A.  Holton,  Boston,  Mass. 

Secretary  .....  .A.  E.  Whitney,  Norwood,  Mass. 


Do  not  prod  the  manufacturer  to  sell  you  a  cheap 
paper.  Raw  materials  cost  double  what  they  did 
before  the  war,  and  you  will  simply  force  him  to  hand 
you  a  "gold  brick." 
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The  Control  of  Expression  and  Attitude 

How  TO  Guide  the  Sitter  Toward  a 

Natural  Expression 

By  Sidney  Allan 

X.    How  to  Represent  Brides'  Dresses 

THE  pictorial  representation  of  a  bride's  dress  is 
largely  the  problem  of  a  gown  effect,  not  unlike  the 
society  lady  who  is  seen  seated,  elaborately  gowned, 
with  a  shower  of  spangles  on  waist  and  skirt,  the 
latter  twisted  around  her  lower  limbs  and  ending  in 
a  sea  of  frills  reposing  at  her  feet,  taken  with  no  other 
idea  and  purpose  than  to  display  the  latest  addition 
to  her  wardrobe. 

The  bride  would  object  to  the  remark  that  "the 
gown's  the  thing";  she  wants  a  picture  of  herself, 
and  does  not  fully  realize  that  the  prominence  and 
volume  of  her  robe  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  sub- 
ordinate the  attire  to  her  face.  To  the  photographer, 
it  is  a  revel  in  silk  and  satin,  lace  and  embroidery, 
a  symphony  in  white,  and  he  should  make  the  most 
of  it.  The  importance  of  the  event  makes  the  lady 
eager  enough  to  pose,  and  she  will  be  exceedingly 
accommodating.  The  thing  to  fear  is  in  this  case  the 
anxiety  of  the  sitter  about  the  result.  Desiring  a 
good  picture,  she  may  overdo  the  thing,  and  she  is 
really  not  in  the  position  to  give  much  assistance. 
The  gown  is  a  finished  "creation,"  the  bridal  bouquet 
of  too  monstrous  proportions  to  permit  of  much  beyond 
holding  it,  so  all  there  is  left  is  a  graceful  attitude  and 
the  manipulation  of  the  train  and  flowing  veil.  Now 
it  is  true,  that  every  woman  used  to  handling  a  gown 
with  a  train  has  her  own  way  of  doing  it,  and  if  such  is 
the  case,  the  photographer  may  catch  a  peculiarity  of 
movement  that  would  lend  some  individuality  to  the 
attitude.     But  many  young  brides  have  never  worn  a 
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train  before,  they  feel  like  an  actress  in  a  new  costume 
without  the  histrionic  skill  to  offset  it.  And  the  main 
trouble  is  that  the  gown  in  itself  is  so  rich  in  line  and 
detail  that  it  needs  special  and  most  careful  arrange- 
ment. But  the  photographer  should  see  that  the 
wearer  carries  herself  erect,  and  that  when  she  changes 


Photograph  by  W.  E.  Burnell 

her  position,  that  she  does  not  turn  too  much  to  pre- 
vent her  from  getting  entangled.  In  a  large  room  the 
train  will  take  care  of  itself,  but  in  a  small  room  walking 
becomes  difficult.  A  slight  turn  in  the  hips  while  step- 
ping forward,  will  generally  give  a  better  swing  to  it. 
The  full  length  portrait  is  the  most  suitable,  as  the 
attitude  should  be  necessarily  one  of  dignity  and 
repose.  The  staircase  pose  of  coming  down  in  full 
front  view,  with  one  foot  resting  on  a  lower  step  than 
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the  other  is  always  effective, 
as  it  adds  the  impression  of 
height.  Objects  above  the 
level  of  the  eye  always  look 
bigger  and  more  imposing. 
Also  the  train  is  well  taken 
care  of,  trailing  behind.  The 
only  disadvantage  is  that  it 
is  not  seen,  or  only  partly 
seen,  but  the  rest  of  the  gown, 
if  well  lighted,  may  condone 
for  its  absence,  as  in  Burnell's 
excellent  rendition.  The  train 
arranged  in  front  as  in  Frank 
Scott  Clark's  panel  composi- 
tion, is  very  appropriate  for 
short  figures.  It  makes  them 
look  taller,  and  thereby  more 
stately  and  ceremonious,  as 
it  befits  the  occasion.  The 
train  placed  sideways  running  obliquely  into  the  lower 
margin,  perhaps  permits  of  more  graceful  and  elegant 
poses,  as  there  is  more  freedom  in  the  feet,  which  by 
a  slight  shift,  will  yield  a  greater  variety  to  the  lines 
of  the  body.  The  seated  position  is  not  quite  as  dig- 
nified, but  allows  more  animation  to  the  drapery.  The 
circular  sweep  in  Sipprell's  figure  is  very  fine.  Com- 
paratively little  is  gained  by  several  poses,  profiles 
and  three-quarter  back  views,  or  special  lighting  effects 
as  in  the  other  Burnell  portrait.  They  relieve  the 
sameness  of  representation,  but  do  not  solve  the 
problem  equally  well. 

What  is  wanted  is  clear  definition,  relentless  fidelity 
as  to  detail  and  texture,  realism  pure  and  simple,  as 
far  as  the  gown  is  concerned.  The  light  should  not 
directly  fall  on  the  face,  as  you  do  not  want  to  throw 
the  drapery  into  a  lower  tone  as   in   ordinary  figure 


Photograph  by  Frank  Scott  Clark 
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Photograph  by  F.  J.  Sipprell 


subjects,  but  rather  con- 
centrate it  on  a  part  of 
the  gown,  with  preference 
on  the  shoulder  or  bust, 
and  then  distribute  it  with 
diminished  strength  over 
the  entire  figure.  It  will 
be  difficult  to  preserve  the 
correct  value  of  flesh  tints, 
but  something  has  to  be 
sacrificed  as  long  as  the 
detail  rendering  of  a  large 
accumulation  of  white 
drapery  without  harshness 
is  the  main  concern. 
In  arranging  the  drapery 
try  to  get  a  few  large  shapes  and  dominating  lines, 
and  avoid  too  many  abrupt  angles.  Long  curves 
running  diagonally  across  the  picture  area  are  always 
expressive  of  subdued  animation  and  elegance.  Mass- 
es of  diffused  soft  light,  bal- 
anced by  masses  of  expanded 
mild  half  shadows,  carefully 
graduated  middle  tints,  set  off 
here  and  there  by  a  bright  spot 
bringing  out  the  texture  of  the 
material  and  the  design  of  the 
embroidery,  that  is  the  program 
which  bride  photographers 
should  conform  to. 

The  background  should  be  as 
simple  as  possible — the  depic- 
tion of  interiors  does  not  help 
this  kind  of  representation — 
and  offer  no  such  decided  con- 
trasts as  in  the  staircase  picture.  By  w.  e.  Bumeii 
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A  white  dress  should  be  supported  by  more  congenial 
tones  than  opacity  and  darkness  can  furnish.  Titian 
often  painted  a  figure  in  a  Hght  dress  against  a  back- 
ground of  warmer  tones.  In  the  Sipprell  picture  we 
notice  in  the  background  a  repetition  in  a  less  degree 
of  that  tone  predominant  in  the  figure.  This  could 
be  obtained  only  by  rendering  the  entire  tonality  of 
the  gown  less  white,  which  in  a  way  is  a  sacrifice  of 
the  ideal  what  a  bride  picture  should  be.  Still,  it  is 
more  pictorial,  and  carries  out  the  right  principle, 
that  a  dress  generally  gives  the  leading  and  predom- 
inant tone  in  a  portrait,  and  that  more  or  less  positive 
complimentary  tones  should  be  distributed  throughout 
the  background. 

As  for  the  face  and  hands  in  bride  pictures.  The 
hands  are  either  busy  with  the  bridal  bouquet  or  fre- 
quently entirely  hidden  by  it,  so  they  need  no  particular 
care.  And  the  facial  expression  in  this  instance  can  be 
left  and  really  has  to  be  left  to  the  lady,  as  the  photogra- 
pher is  busy  with  the  drapery.  She  will  surely  try  to 
put  on  her  best  expression,  and  as  the  size  of  the  face 
in  the  picture  is  generally  small,  no  great  risk  is  run. 
Profit  by  the  situation,  do  not  let  it  escape  you.  Even 
if  she  possesses  irregular  features,  she  will  hide  the 
defect  by  lively  and  joyous  countenance.  This 
coquetry  is  sometimes  the  best  help  a  photographer 
can  have. 

Professional  Linen  White 

Ansco  Company  is  again  in  position  to  offer  Profes- 
sional Linen  White  to  the  trade.  All  orders  for  this 
paper  will  be  given  prompt  attention.  It  is  hoped  that 
ere  long  sufficient  raw  stock  will  be  available  to  provide 
for  again  placing  on  the  market  Professional  Linen 
Buff. 
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Clarence  H.  White  School  of  Photography 

The  Third  Winter  Session  will  open  October  30th, 
1916.  The  program  of  studies,  the  lectures,  and  the 
practice  in  the  darkroom,  and  in  the  field  and  studio, 
cover  a  period  of  twenty-eight  weeks,  and  are  designed 
to  give  the  student  a  thorough  training  in  the  science 
and  the  art  of  photography. 

Post  Graduate  and  Special  Courses  are  being  arranged 
for  students  who  have  completed  the  one-year  course, 
and  for  those  who  wish  to  take  only  certain  portions 
of  the  work. 

Correspondence  is  solicited  from  those  wishing  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  school.  Catalog  on  request 
to  Clarence  H.  White,  230  East  Eleventh  Street,  New 
York  City.  

Recovering  Silver 

All  the  studios  here  of  late  have  developed  a  fad  o 
saving  the  silver  from  the  fixing  baths,  and  I  am  asked 
almost  every  day  as  to  what  is  the  best  method  to  use. 
It  has  been  recommended  to  them  to  pour  all  the 
exhausted  hypo  into  an  old  barrel  or  handy  large  con- 
tainer, and  putting  a  lot  of  old  brass  scraps  in  the 
bottom  so  the  silver  would  collect  on  the  brass  in  a 
metallic  form. 

Heretofore,  I  have  recommended  them  to  precipitate 
the  silver  by  adding  ^  oz.  saturated  solution  of  liver  of 
sulphur  to  the  gallon  of  hypo  and  pouring  off  the 
clear  liquid  after  it  had  thoroughly  settled;  then  pour 
the  black  mud  into  a  convenient  container  until  they 
had  saved  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  send  it  to 
the  smelter. 

Will  you  please  give  me  your  opinion  on  this  subject, 
so  I  may  be  in  a  position  to  advise  photographers 
correctly  on  the  subject.  Which  method  do  you  think 
gets  the  silver  out  the  cleanest?    It  does  not  seem  to 
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me  that  the  brass  method  would  get  it  out  clean.  If 
you  can  recommend  any  other  method  that  would  be 
more  efficient,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 
regarding  it. 

Phil  B.  Keeler. 

Report  by  Ansco  Research  Laboratory 

With  reference  to  the  recovery  of  silver  from  ex- 
hausted hypo  baths,  we  recommend  the  following  as  a 
practical  method  easily  carried  out  in  any  studio  : 

1.  Add  enough  acid  to  the  old  hypo  bath  (muriatic 
or  sulphuric)  to  make  it  sour — about  one  pound  to  the 
gallon — and  stir  well. 

2.  Then  dissolve  sulphuret  potassium  in  water — 
about  one  pound  to  the  gallon — and  add  this  to  the 
sour  waste  solution.  Add  until  no  further  precipitation 
takes  place.  Stir  well  and  allow  it  to  settle  for  from 
three  to  five  hours. 

3.  Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  muslin  filter  and  ship 
to  the  refiners  in  a  tight  package. 

The  above  method  is  subject  to  one  minor  objection. 
In  these  days  practically  all  hypo  baths  contain  alum, 
and  therefore  the  precipitated  silver  sludge  or  mud  is 
not  an  absolutely  pure  silver  sulphide,  but  the  loss  is  so 
small  that  it  is  not  really  worth  bothering  about. 

With  reference  to  recovering  silver  by  deposition 
upon  brass  or  copper:  We  have  tried  this  in  the  labora- 
tory, using  copper  gauze,  but  the  results  obtained  are 
not  very  satisfactory.  The  deposition  of  silver  is  very 
slow,  a  complete  quantitative  precipitation  of  the  silver 
not  being  possible  in  a  reasonable  time. 

We  have  worked  in  the  laboratory  upon  several 
methods  for  the  recovery  of  silver  from  hypo  baths, 
and  the  one  which  has  given  the  best  results  is  that 
involving  the  use  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium 
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sulphide.  The  method  is  perhaps  a  httle  more  trouble- 
some than  the  use  of  sulphuret  potassium,  but  the 
resulting  silver  is  in  a  very  pure  state.  The  method 
used  is  as  follows: 

If  the  ''hypo"  bath  contains  alum,  a  small  amount  of 
ammonium  hydroxide  is  added  until  a  faint  odor  of 
ammonia  is  noted.  The  solution  is  stirred  well  and  the 
aluminum  hydroxide  which  precipitates  out  is  allowed 
to  settle,  filtered  and  washed  with  hot  water,  the 
washings  being  added  to  the  major  portion  of  the 
filtrate.  This  step  is  necessary  only  when  alum  is  used 
in  the  hypo  bath,  otherwise  the  direct  precipitation  of 
the  silver  with  sodium  sulphide,  which  is  alkaline,  would 
also  bring  down  the  aluminum  hydroxide  and  the 
silver  sludge  would  not  be  pure. 

After  the  removal  of  the  aluminum  hydroxide, 
sodium  sulphide  in  a  saturated  solution  is  added  until 
the  silver  is  completely  precipitated  as  silver  sulphide. 
This  may  be  easily  found  out  by  allowing  the  sludge  to 
settle,  leaving  the  liquid  clear,  and  then  running  in 
some  additional  sodium  sulphide  solution.  If  more 
sludge  is  formed,  the  silver  has  not  been  completely 
precipitated  and  more  precipitating  solution  is  added. 
The  silver  sludge  is  allowed  to  settle  and  the  super- 
natant liquid  poured  out.  The  sludge  is  then  washed 
with  cold  water  by  decantation.  In  this  form  the  silver 
is  sent  to  the  smelter  in  a  tight  package. 

I  am  giving  you  this  second  method  as  a  matter  of 
record,  and  also  because  you  may  find  some  photogra- 
phers who  would  be  willing  to  take  the  little  extra 
trouble. 


Watch,  a  few  months  from  now,  the  result  of  the 
photographer  who  uses  cheap  papers. 
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At  Home  Portrait 
by  Francis  A.  Place 
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Our  Cover  Portrait  and  the  Hall  of  Fame 

THERE  are  not  many  photographers  in  this 
country  who  have  conducted  a  successful  studio 
for  forty  years  consecutively.  There  are  still 
fewer  who  have  remained  in  the  lead  for  as  long  a 
time. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Place,  of  No.  420  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  whom  we  feature  on  our  cover  this 
month,  is  among  the  few  who  have  that  distinction. 
Mr.  Place  claims  to  be  the  designer  and  the  user  of 
the  first  continuous  background  in  this  country. 

While  Mr.  Place  has  been  and  is  a  successful  pho 
tographer  from  a  business  as  well  as  a  professional 
standpoint,  which  has  meant  hard  work  and  sticking 
close  to  his  studio,  he  has  nevertheless  found  time  to 
fraternize  with  his  colleagues,  and  to  contribute  act- 
ively to  the  uplift  of  the  photographic  profession.  He 
helped  to  organize  and  was  president  of  the  first  State 
Association  held  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  He  was 
president  of  the  World's  Fair  Convention  held  in 
Chicago  in  1893,  and  was  president  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Association  in  1908.  His  craftsmanship  and  his 
artistic  ability  have  received  general  recognition. 
The  Photographers'  Association  of  America  awarded 
to  him  the  Dickens  cup  at  St.  Louis  in  1894,  and  he 
has  been  the  recipient  of  many  other  coveted  prizes 
since  then.  Mr.  Place,  however,  while  proud  of  his 
past  achievements,  points  to  the  work  he  is  doing  to- 
day as  the  basis  for  present  recognition. 


Remember  that  so-called  metol  substitutes  may 
lead  you  astray  with  your  prints.  Monomet  is  the 
only  substitute  warranted  to  produce  good  results 
with  Cyko. 
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Ansco  Dealer 


HE    Ansco 
Vest-Pocket 
Camera     No.    2 
ranks  as  cue   of 
the  great  recent 
Ansco     inven- 
tions.   The    micrometer 
focusing  device  makes  pos- 
sible the  use  of  its  high  grade 
anastigmat  lens  and  shutter 
at  full  opening. 

The  Ansco  Vest-Focket  No.  2  is 
the  smallest  and  lightest  camera 
made  to  take  2/4x3%  pictures. 
It  is  replacing  the  pocket  diary, 
because  pictures  taken  with  it  tell 
stories  quicker  and  better  than 
words.  No  posing  or  seeking 
the  best  light  necessary.  It  takes 
the  picture  where  the  picture  is, 
and  takes  it  right.  Send  for 
specimen  picture. 

Ask  to  see  the  Ansco  V-P  No. 
2  at  the  nearest  dealer's.  Catalog 
from  him  or  us  free  upon  request. 
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The  Cyko  Keynote 
is  Performance— 


Cyko  Paper  announces  what 
photographers  all  over  the  world 
are  achieving  with  it,  and  that's 
really  advertising.  Quite  different 
from  claiming  and  offering  to  send 
free  samples  as  is  the  case  with 
other  brands. 

Cyko  is  to  the  fore  in  every 
dealer's  shelf.  It  greets  you  in 
every  leading  studio 


Th 
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Quality  versus  Cost 

THE  professional  studio  photographer  with  very 
few  exceptions — and  the  exceptions  are  found 
mainly  among  photographers  who  have  little 
or  no  standing — has  long  settled  the  question  of  quality 
versus  cost,  because  any  reduction  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing photographs  at  the  sacrifice  of  quality  has  been 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  to  be  penny-wise  and  pound 
foolish. 

The  photographic  finisher,  however,  does  not  see  the 
question  quite  as  clearly  as  does  the  studio  photog- 
rapher. He  may  go  as  far  as  to  realize  that  a  de- 
pendable paper  will  make  his  labor  factor  100  per  cent 
efficient.  No  job  need  be  done  over  when  using  de- 
pendable materials,  and  therefore,  no  necessity  for 
materials  to  be  dumped  into  the  waste  pile.  He  does 
not  always,  however,  sense  the  tangible  commercial 
value  of  turning  out  the  best  prints  possible  from  a 
given  set  of  amateur  negatives.  "What  is  the  differ- 
ence," he  will  argue,  "the  customer  will  never  know 
how  much  better  prints  his  negative  will  yield,"  and 
that  is  where  his  business  judgment  falls  short. 

If  an  amateur  has  his  negatives  developed  and  prints 
made  by  a  certain  finisher  and  the  results  are  pleasing 
for  the  time  being  because  he  has  no  standard  for 
comparison,  he  may  later  go  to  a  different  finisher 
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using  Cyko  Paper,  and  when  he  compares  the  results 
he  will  never  go  back  to  the  other  finisher,  and  will 
from  that  time  recommend  his  friends  to  go  to  the 
Cyko  finisher. 

We  speak  with  authority  on  this  subject  because  three 
or  four  years  ago,  as  part  of  an  advertising  campaign, 
we  offered  to  develop  free  for  each  applicant  one  spool 
of  Ansco  film  and  to  supply  a  Cyko  print  from  each 
negative  in  that  one  roll.  The  individual  for  whom  we 
developed  a  roll  of  film  and  supplied  Cyko  prints  from 
it  would  naturally  require  duplicate  sets  of  prints. 
He  would  then  go  to  a  finisher  for  the  extra  prints,  and 
if  he  happened  to  strike  a  finisher  who  was  not  doing 
high-class  work  and  who  was  not  using  Cyko  paper 
he  would  invariably  write  to  let  us  know  that  he  was 
unable  to  get  the  same  quality  of  prints  as  we  had 
furnished  from  his  negatives.  This  naturally  com- 
pelled us  to  recommend  to  him  finishers  whom  we  knew 
were  using  Cyko  paper  and  were  able  to  duplicate  the 
results.  Many  would  make  it  very  clear  in  writing  to 
us  that  what  they  were  looking  for  was  good  results, 
and  that  they  were  willing  to  pay  whatever  price  was 
necessary  to  get  them. 

To  illustrate  this  point  further  we  select  at  random 
a  letter  in  this  morning's  mail,  which  is  from  a  photo- 
graphic-dealer: 

''The  finisher  who  does  our  work  cannot  any 
longer  continue  to  use  Cyko  paper  on  account  of 
the  increase  in  cost  of  chemicals  and  labor,  and 
he  intends  to  substitute  a  cheap  brand  of  paper. 
(The  brand  of  paper  is  mentioned  but  out  of 
courtesy  to  its  manufacturers  we  suppress  it.) 
Our  finisher  prefers  to  keep  working  with  Ansco 
products  to  fulfill  the  promises  made  in  his 
advertisements  as  regards  quality." 
It  will  be  noted  that  this  finisher  proposes  to  sub- 
stitute a  cheap  paper  because  he  has  to  pay  more  for 
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chemicals  and  labor,  and  does  not  take  into  consider- 
ation that  the  use  of  a  cheap  paper  would  further  in- 
crease his  labor  cost  through  rejected  work  which  must 
be  done  over,  and  the  concomitant  waste  of  chemicals. 

If  it  is  imperative  to  change  the  margin  between  cost 
of  output  and  the  returns  from  it,  the  only  solution 
is  to  increase  the  price.  The  public  wants  primarily, 
good  work,  and  naturally  wants  to  get  good  work  for 
as  low  a  price  as  possible,  but  does  not  want  poor  work 
at  any  price.  The  public  is  disposed  to  pay  higher 
prices  now  because  it  fully  understands  all  about  the 
increased  cost  of  materials  brought  about  in  all  lines 
owing  to  the  European  war. 

It  is  better  to  keep  one's  reputation  for  high-class 
work  at  a  reasonable  price  than  to  be  classed  now  and 
forever  after  as  a  "cheap"  man.  The  war  will  not  last 
forever,  but  a  bad  reputation  will  stick  for  a  lifetime. 
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Monomet  is  used  exactly  the  same  as  metol  in  the 
formulas  given  in  the  Ansco  direction  sheets  and  book- 
lets. This  is  indicated  on  the  label  which  will  be  found 
on  the  packages  of  Monomet  and  which  is  reproduced 
in  fac-simile  below. 


Monomet  should  be  used  in  place  of 
metol  in  the  same  quantities  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  prescribed  for  metol  in 
all  the  ANSCO  developing  formulas. 
All  other  ingredients  remain  the  same. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

BiNGHAMTON,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 

CANADA,  MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 
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The  manufacturers  of  Monomet,  presenting  in  one 
of  their  recent  announcements  what  they  refer  to  as 
"Monomet  Facts,"  indulge  in  some  comparative  inter- 
rogations, as  follows  : 

"Is  Monomet  as  good  as  Metol  ?  " 
"Is  it  better?" 

"We  have  had  a  great  many  letters  from  photogra- 
phers saying  that  Monomet  is  not  only  equal  to  Ger- 
man Metol,  but  better  ! 

"Here  is  a  technical  test  of  Metol  against  Monomet: 
"Hurter  &  Driffield  strips  were  exposed  20  candle- 
meter  seconds  and  developed  for  six  minutes  with  the 
following  results  : 

Monomet  Metol 

Maximum  density     .     .     .     2.170  2.070 

Gamma 1.26  1-320 

Fog 090  .090 

Speed 154  154 

That  is,  Monomet  is  as  active  as  Metol,  but  gives 
rather  more  density. 

"  It  can  be  used  weight  for  weight  in  any  formula 
calling  for  Metol.  There  is  no  need  of  experimenting 
to  adjust  the  balance  of  your  developer  to  suit  some 
substitute  reducing  agent. 

"Monomet  can  be  used  by  itself  or  in  conjunction 
with  hydrochinon  —  or  with  pyro  for  plates. 

"Monomet  is  under  better  control  than  Metol.  It 
is  more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  bromide.  It  is  less 
liable  to  fog. 

"Monomet  keeps  well  in  solution  or  in  the  dry  state." 

There  are  other  developers  on  the  market  claiming 
to  be  substitutes  for  Metol  or  Monomet,  but  they  are 
nothing  more  than  paramidophenol  hydrochloride  or 
sulphate,  which  was  used  to  some  extent  years  ago 
before  the  advent  of  Metol,  under  different  trade 
names,  such  as  Rodinal,  etc. 
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Trimming  Device 

Something  that  might  be  of  interest  to  mention  in 
Portrait  is  a  unique  trimming  arrangement  which 
will  save  at  least  a  third  of  a  person's  time  in  trimming 
prints  with  a  white  border. 

Any  kind  of  a  box  is  used  and  one  end  taken  out, 
then  a  sheet  of  glass  is  placed  diagonally  inside  to 
allow  trimmings  to  slide  out  into  the  waste-basket,  as 
shown  (A)  in  the  accompanying  rough  sketch.     Then 


an  ordinary  electric  wall-socket  is  placed  on  the  bottom 
of  the  box  so  the  light  will  be  directly  under  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  trimmer  and  is  attached  by  an  ordinary 
extension  card  so  the  apparatus  can  be  put  out  of  the 
way  when  not  in  use — and  can  be  set  on  a  chair  or 
wherever  convenient  to  use.  The  light  shines  through 
the  paper  and  the  exact  width  of  the  margin  can  be 
seen  in  an  instant.  It  will  save  the  operator  much 
time  over  any  other  method  of  getting  even  margins. 

Phil  B.  Keeler. 
5 
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Photographs  that  Mean  Something 

WE  ARE  all  interested  in  photographs  that  mean 
something,  that  judged  by  the  standards  of 
art  and  craftsmanship  measure  up  to  some- 
where near  the  point  set  for  perfection.  Especially 
are  they  interesting  to  photographers  when  composi- 
tion, technical  handling  of  the  negatives  and  print 
quality  have  been  considered  before  the  verdict  of 
experts  has  lifted  them  to  the  rank  of  good  examples 
to  study  and  to  follow.  For  that  reason  we  reproduce 
on  the  next  page  one  of  the  three  pictures  exhibited  by 
R.  M.  Williams,  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  otherwise  known 
as  "Dad"  Williams,  and  which  won  the  grand  portrait 
cup  at  Milwaukee.  In  regard  to  these  pictures  Mr. 
Williams'  son  writes  us  as  follows: 

"Just  a  line  to  let  you  know  that  the  set  of  three 
prints  with  which  'Dad'  won  the  grand  portrait 
cup  at  Milwaukee,  were  on  Cyko  paper.     Pro- 
fessor Lake,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  gave  them 
an  average  rating  of  92  points." 
We  will  explain  that  the  ^Milwaukee  meeting  was  held 
by    the    Professional    Photographers'    Association    of 
Wisconsin,  and  that  the  Williams'  prints  were  entered 
in  the  free-for-all  trophy  contest. 

Mr.  Williams  followed  his  splendid  success  by  making 
a  very  fine  exhibit  at  the  last  convention  in  Boston 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Photographers'  Association 
of  New  England.  Mr.  Williams  writes  us  that  all  his 
pictures  shown  at  the  Boston  convention  were  on  Cyko 
paper,  and  this  brings  to  mind  that  "The  Cvko  Key- 
note is  Performance."  Cyko  paper  announces  what 
photographers  all  over  the  world  are  achieving  with  it, 
and  that's  really  advertising,  but  quite  different  from 
claiming  and  offering  to  send  free  samples. 

Cyko  meets  every  requirement  because  its  latitude 
is  not  sameness,  but  responsiveness  to  manipulation. 
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From  original  Cyko  print  by  R.  M.  Williams 
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30  X  40-inch  Trays  for  the  Darkroom 

We  have  long  wanted  a  couple  of  30  x  40  trays  for 
the  darkroom,  but  have  hesitated  in  getting  them,  as 
the  trays  commonly  for  sale  are  too  bulky  to  handle 
nicely,  and  we  have  been  trying  to  scheme  some  way 
to  make  them  light  and  serviceable,  as  I  now  have 
them.  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  the  weight  down  to 
about  ten  pounds,  which  makes  a  tray  that  is  easily 
handled,  and  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  like  to 
know  how  we  made  them. 

In  the  first  place  I  had  two  wooden  trays  made  up  of 
just  as  thin  material  as  seemed  possible,  which  was  yi, 
inch  spruce  sides  and  Y^  inch  elm  bottom,  with  four 
ribs  running  lengthwise  of  the  bottom.  The  corners 
were  all  dovetailed  and  made  as  tight  and  strong  as 
possible;  then  they  were  given  two  coats  of  P.  &  B. 
acid- and  alkali-proof  paint,  and  while  the  paint  was 
still  tacky,  we  lined  it  with  some  thin  asphaltum  roofing 
paper,  folding  in  the  ends  a  good  deal  like  we  used 
to  line  trays  with  oilcloth  for  toning  baths,  with  the 
edges  turned  over  the  top  edges  of  the  tray  and  tacked 
down  with  copper  tacks.  Then  the  paper  was  pressed 
down  with  a  hot  flatiron  which  pressed  it  firmly  into 
place  and  cemented  it  like  a  rock.  The  paper  lining 
was  given  two  coats  of  the  same  paint. 

These  trays  are  extremely  light,  flat,  and  as  strong 
and  rigid  as  if  they  were  made  of  heavy  material,  and 
look  as  if  they  would  last  for  a  hundred  years. 

Phil  B.  Keeler. 


With  efficiency  the  watch-word,  and  a  strong  desire  to 
do  a  big  holiday  business,  now  is  the  time  to  place  your 
orders  for  CYKO. 
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The  Control  of  Expression  and  Attitude 

How   TO    Guide   the   Sitter   Toward   a  Natural 

Expression 

By  Sidney  Allan 

XI.  Mother  and  Child  Pictures 

THE  mother  -  and  -  child  portrait  offers  to  the 
professional  photographer  one  of  the  few  op- 
portunities to  appeal  directly  to  sentiment. 
Neither  the  child  at  play,  the  old  man  or  woman  at  the 
fireside,  nor  the  bride  or  professional  beauty  can  arouse 
the  sympathy  of  the  outsider  in  the  same  forceful 
manner.  The  mother  and  child  combination,  that  has 
always  been  the  beau  ideal  of  painters,  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce a  purely  emotional  effect,  and  the  better  it  does 
this  the  more  satisfactory  is  the  portrait  as  a  picture. 
The  prevalent  idea  that  it  is  a  matter  of  chance 
whether  a  group  containing  children  is  successful  or 
not,  should  not  be  taken  seriously.  It  is  really  less 
a  matter  of  chance  than  any  other  branch  of  portrait 
photography,  for  here,  if  anywhere,  is  an  opportunity 
for  building  up  a  picture.  It  is  even  helpful  to  make 
up  one's  mind  before  starting  as  to  what  kind  of  a 
position  one  wants — of  course,  only  a  general  idea  as 
to  the  underlying  principle  of  form  and  line,  and  then 
first  to  pose  the  mother  as  she  is  the  more  patient 
party,  and  then  to  arrange  the  child. 

Mothers  and  children  are  generally  on  sufficient 
intimate  terms  to  make  grouping  easy,  but  there  are 
mothers  who  fuss  unnecessarily,  who  want  to  show  off 
the  clever  ways  of  their  offspring,  others  who  are 
over-emotional  and  too  excessive  in  their  display  of 
maternal  pride  and  affection,  and  again  others  who 
seem  cold  and  indifferent,  and  for  that  reason  it  is 
not  advisable  to  plan  too  much.  Leave  the  suggestion 
to  them  and  if  you  have  stored  in  your  mind  a  sufficient 
number  of  poses  that  have  appealed  to  you  in  master- 
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By  MurUlo 


pieces  of  paintings,  they  will 
come  to  your  mind  while  at 
work  and  solve  some  perplex- 
ing problems,  but  the  main 
idea  is  to  keep  them  busy 
with  each  other,  for  in  a 
group  of  two  the  figures 
should  never  be  separately 
engaged  or  look  in  opposite 
directions. 

What  most  people  wish  to 
see  is  a  normal,  healthy,  real- 
istic representation,  true  to 
life  and  the  poetry  of  mother- 
hood.    The  old  masters — in 
particular  Raphael  and  Mu- 
rillo  —  furnish    the   best  ex- 
amples.    Of  course,  you  must  disengage  the  sentiment 
from  the  drapery  effects  and  just  study  the  pose,  the 
relation    the  two  figures  have  to  each  other.     They 
should    be    close    together,  especially    the   heads,  for 
that  attitude  in  itself  expresses  afifection.     The  act  of 
coddling  and  kissing  an  infant  may  be  pleasant  to  look 
at  in  real  life,  but  it  rarely  makes 
portraiture. 
In  the  Murillo   the  two  figures 
are  perfectly  connected  and  in  the 
simplest  fashion,  but  the  grouping 
deviates  from  the  most  generally 
accepted   method   of   placing    the 
head  of  the  mother  higher   than 
that  of  the  child.     This  merely  to 
show   that   the   rule   ''the    nearer 
their  heads  are  together  the  more 
affection  will  be  expressed"  is  by 
far  the  more  important,  and  the  Mmc.  Homer 

photographer    should    make    it   a ''''"^'''^  ""i^it^.r'"""'^'"" 
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By  F.  J.  Sipprell 


habit  to  suggest  this  atti- 
tude. 

If  this  had  been  suggest- 
ed in  the  Pierce  group  there 
would  be  a  finer  effect.  As 
soon  as  both  heads  are  seen 
full  face  and  gazing  out  of 
the  picture,  the  intimate 
position  of  the  heads  alone 
can  express  sentiment.  As 
soon  as  the  heads  are  sepa- 
rated they  can  show  merely 
contemplation  or  some  other 
phase  of  momentary  inter- 
est, as  in  the  Burnell  and 
Sipprell  portraits,  unless 
the  facial  expression  of  the 
mother  for  instance,  looking  down  upon  the  child  seated 
in  her  lap,  carries  out  the  expression.  But  the  facial 
expression  is  too  subtle  to  control,  it  changes  too  fre- 
quently, while  the  sug- 
gestion of  bringing  the 
heads  together  is  merely 
a  movement  that  will 
carry  the  sentiment  with- 
out the  necessity  of  any 
additional  facial  expres- 
sion. 

In  the  Sipprell  portrait 
the  child  is  interested  in 
something  outside  the 
picture  and  the  mother 
in  turn  is  interested  in 
the  child.  This  is  a  good 
combination,  but  when- 
ever the  mother  is  direct- 
ly interested  in  the  child 
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she  will  be  seen  more  or  less  in  a  profile  view,  and 
in  this  way  gives  more  prominence  to  the  child. 
This  is  perhaps  as  it  should  be.  The  reverse  is 
the  case  in  the  Pierce  and  Burnell  pictures.  If  it  is 
desired  that  the  child  is  the  main  attraction,  the 
adult  must  necessarily  be  treated  more  like  an  acces- 
sory in  order  not  to  overpower  the  smaller  figure,  and 
in  such  cases  it  is  wise  to  recommend  ladies  to  wear 
very  simple  dresses.  In  the  Murillo  both  figures  hold 
their  own,  largely  because  the  child  is  nude  and 
the  entire  figure   of    the    mother    represented.      You 


Photo  by  Mme.  d'Ora 

will  notice  a  similar  effect  in  the  d'Ora  portrait,  it 
shows  the  same  principle  of  contrast,  the  light  suit  of 
the  boy  being  successfully  balanced  by  the  plain  black 
gown  of  the  lady.  The  heads  in  this  group  are  well 
together,  but  they  both  look  at  the  teddy  bear  on  the 
floor,  which  represents  an  additional  point  of  interest 
and  deprives  the  position  of  the  heads  of  the  sentiment 
it  would  otherwise  convey.  The  position  is  in  itself 
sufficient.  It  amounts  to  a  formula  that  can  be  fol- 
lowed without  any  danger  of  making  mistakes;  no 
matter  how  the  heads  are  placed  or  whereto  the  looks 
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may  stray  (as  long  as  they  are  not  fastened  to  any 
particular  object)  the  position  of  the  two  heads  near 
enough  together  to  allow  no  intervening  space,  is 
sure  to  convey  pure  and  simple  afifection,  such  as  is 
desirable  in  a  mo ther-and- child  portrait. 

This  position  should  be  used  as  main  force  to  control 
the  attitude.  You  will  find  that  it  works  well  and  that 
it  is  more  easily  applied  than  most  other  wiles  and 
devices.  The  control  of  the  facial  expression  depends 
largely  on  the  skill  of  the  operator  to  keep  them 
interested  in  each  other,  and  not  in  his  own  manip- 
ulations. The  camera  should  not  exist  for  them. 
Good  advice  to  the  mother,  particularly  so  if  the  child 
is  a  small  one,  is  "just  keep  the  child  in  good  humor" 
and  then  after  you  have  systematically  built  up  your 
picture,  and  you  are  about  ready,  make  a  flattering 
remark  about  the  child  which  will  Hght  up  her  face 
with  pleasant  feelings.  The  child  may  need  some  special 
stimulus.  You  should  always  have  some  attractive 
toy  or  object  near  you,  but  the  result  will  be  more 
subtle  if  you  can  manage  to  press  the  child's  head 
gently  toward  the  mother  or  to  direct  the  mother  to 
do  it  by  a  natural,  hardly  perceptible,  movement  of 
her  arm.  As  to  properties,  a  comfortable  seat  for  the 
mother  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Human  Interest  Pictures 

Mr.  E.  S.  Anderson  of  Boston  states  that  millions 
of  human  interest  photographs  are  being  used  every 
year  for  magazine  and  newspaper  illustrations. 

Publishers  are  now  demanding  clean,  snappy  prints, 
well  defined  in  all  planes.  Contact  prints  made  with 
the  large  size  reflecting  cameras  fitted  with  long  focus 
lenses  which  produce  results  lacking  in  depth  of  defini- 
tion, are  consequently  in  less  demand  than  sharp-in- 
every-plane  enlargements  from  small  negatives  made 
with  the  Ansco  V-P  Speedex  camera. 
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Portrait  by  A.  W.  Judd 
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Our  Cover  Portrait  and  the  Hall  of  Fame 

IT  IS  something  of  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  introduce 
into  the  Hall  of  Fame  one  who  has  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  close  association  with  our  art  since  the 
days  of  its  infancy.  Away  back  yonder  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  A.  W.  Judd  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
was  buffing  daguerreotype  plates  in  the  studio  of  an 
uncle,  and  ever  since  that  day  he  has  tried  to  keep 
step  in  the  wonderful  march  of  our  progressive  art. 

He  is  familiar  with  every  milestone  and  epochal 
marker  on  that  long  line  of  advance.  Thirty-six  years 
ago  Mr.  Judd  went  to  New  York  and  perfected  him- 
self in  the  Artotype  process,  and  introduced  the 
method  of  mechanical  reproduction  into   the  South. 

As  to  Mr.  Judd's  impressions  of  the  present  status 
of  the  art,  we  are  at  liberty  to  quote  as  follows  from 
a  recent  letter: 

''When  I  sit  at  a  moving  picture  show  and  behold  a 
living,  breathing  reproduction  of  many  complex  phases 
and  activities  of  the  world,  I  sometimes  find  it  very 
bewildering,  trying  to  comprehend  this  production,  as 
the  child  of  the  art  I  have  known  so  long.  And  yet 
the  foundation  principle  is  the  same. 

"And  as  compared  with  some  of  the  intricate  prob- 
lems we  have  to  solve  and  the  difficulties  we  had  to 
overcome  in  the  early  days,  the  production  of  a  moving 
film  is  as  child's  play  in  its  simplicity.  In  fact,  the 
whole  tendency  for  many  years  has  been  toward 
simplification  of  process  and  labor  saving  devices. 

"Sometimes,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  this  simplification 
has  been  at  the  sacrifice  of  quality;  but  generally  a 
pretty  high  level  has  been  maintained,  and  in  a  few 
instances,  such  as  the  perfection  of  the  carbon  tissue, 
and  the  surfaces,  and  tonal  range  found  in  the  Cyko 
Papers,  which  I  think  the  best  on  the  market.  There 
has  been  what  I  consider  a  distinct  advance  in  quality 
over  the  old  albumen  products." 


Some   chief  points   of  superiority  in 

HAMMER  PLATES 

Extreme  rapidity,  with  great  latitude  of 
exposure.  Brilliancy  and  fullness  of  de- 
tail with  wide  range  of  color-values. 
Uniformity  and  reliability. 

Hammer's  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label), 
and  Extra  Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  for 
field  and  studio  work;  and  Hammer's 
Extra  Fast  Orthochromatic,  and  D.  C. 
Orthochromatic  Plates  for   color  values. 
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Hammer's  little  book 

"A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making" 

mailed  free 


Hammer  Dry  Plate  Company 

Ansco  Building 

129-13  I  West  Twenty-second  Street 

New  York  City 
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When  you  give  an  Ansco  Vest- 
Pocket  No.  0  you  start  a  chain  of 
happiness  that  begins  on  Christ- 
mas morning  and  adds  to  itself 
every  time  a  picture  is  snapped 
throughout  the  year. 

The  Ansco  Vest-Pocket  No.  0 
is  small  enough  to  carry  with  you 
always  as  you  do  your  watch — in 
your  pocket.  The  pictures  it  takes 
are  so  clear  and  sharp  they  can  be 
enlarged  successfully. 

It  is  the  only  camera  in  the 
world,  for  taking  1%  x2%  pic- 
tures, which  has  a  focusing  device 
for  use  with  an  anastigmat  lens 
— and  without  a  focusing  device 
an  anastigmat  lens  is  of  no  greater 
value  than  a  cheap  lens. 

Ansco  Cameras  are  priced  from 
$2.00  up.  Choose  your  gift  from 
the  Ansco  Catalog.  If  you  do  not 
know  the  Ansco  dealer  in  your 
city,  write  direct  to  us. 
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NEW  YORK  STUDIO  OUTFIT  No.  2 

With  Ansco  Upright  Studio  Stand 

DESIGNED  with  particular  reference  to  the  most 
exacting  requirements  of  the  photographer  in 
the  studio,  the  New  York  Studio  Outfit  has  for 
years  held  an  international  reputation  as  the  most 
complete  equipment  on  the  market.  On  this  Outfit, 
together  with  other  professional  apparatus,  Ansco 
Company  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor — highest 
award  for  equipment  of  photographic  studios — at  the 
Panama  Pacific  Exposition  in  191 5. 

The  Stand 

The  Ansco  Upright  Studio  Stand  represents  a  for- 
ward stride  in  studio  apparatus  and  makes  an  abso- 
lutely perfect  and  practical  stand  of  a  design  cataloged 
a  few  years  ago  by  The  Scovill  Mfg.  Co.,  which  was 
discarded  in  spite  of  its  good  features  because  of  me- 
chanical imperfections  in  carrying  out  the  details  of 
construction.  These  are  now  eliminated  and  the  many 
advantages  of  this  stand  will  be  apparent  to  the  pro- 
fessional photographer  by  merely  glancing  at  the 
illustration. 

The  mechanism  for  lowering  and  raising  the  height 
of  the  camera  enables  the  operator  to  maintain  at  all 
times  the  axis  of  the  lens  in  correct  relation  to  the 
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position  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  therefore  adapted  to 
all  kinds  of  work,  from  the  smallest  child  to  the  largest 
group  photograph.  The  platform  is  tilted  by  a  slight 
turn  of  the  wheel  underneath  it.  The  device  is  self- 
locking  and  will  hold  the  top  absolutely  rigid  in  any 
position.  The  platform  is  raised  and  lowered  by 
means  of  a  rack  and  pinion  which  operate  very  smoothly. 
A  handwheel  is  also  provided  for  facility  in  changing 
the  height  of  the  platform.  Slight  pressure,  either  up 
or  down,  will  suffice  to  alter  the  position,  as  the  new 
spring  arrangement  embodied  in  the  construction  keeps 
the  weight  in  perfect  balance.  The  locking  device 
which  is  situated  on  the  right-hand  upright  post,  holds 
the  platform  firmly  at  any  desired  height.  One  of  the 
most  desirable  features  of  the  stand  is  that  all  adjust- 
ments and  changes  of  position  can  be  made  without 
the  operator  losing  sight  of  the  image  on  the  ground 
glass.  The  racks  and  pinions,  tilting  screw  and  nut, 
are  machine  cut — not  cast — and  therefore  respond 
readily  to  the  several  adjustments.  The  stand  is 
beautiful  in  appearance.  The  wood  is  selected  cherry, 
dull  finished  in  mahogany,  the  iron  work  is  a  smooth 
black,  and  the  top  of  the  platform  is  covered  with 
heavy  green  felt.  The  stand  is  provided  with  leather 
castors  and  is  locked  in  position  on  the  floor  by  means 
of  a  jack  operated  by  the  foot.  The  maximum  eleva- 
tion of  the  stand  is  49  inches  and  the  maximum  de- 
pression IS/4  inches.  It  occupies  a  floor  space  29  x  t^t, 
inches. 

The  stand  is  shipped  all  assembled,  and  therefore  the 
purchaser  is  saved  the  inconvenience  of  putting  it 
together. 

New  York  Portrait  Camera 

This  camera  is  made  of  carefully  selected  wood. 
The  finish,  a  rich,  dark  mahogany,  is  obtained  by  the 
most  careful  and  painstaking  hand  rubbing,  giving  a 
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finish  seen  only  on  the  most  expensive  furniture  and 
cabinet  work.  The  trimmings  are  all  of  brass,  buffed 
and  lacquered,  and  the  rubber  bellows  is  of  the  highest 
quality.  The  double  swing  back  is  operated  by  swivel 
screws,  the  threads  of  which  are  of  a  high  pitch,  thus 


r" 
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II  X  14  Adapter  Frame 

permitting  quick  adjustment  while  maintaining  the 
desired  delicacy.  The  focusing  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  lever,  providing  for  instant  and  accurate 
adjustment. 

Ansco  Sliding  Ground  Glass  Attachment 
The  Ansco  SHding  Ground  Glass  Attachment  solves 
the  problem  of  adapting  8  x  10  and  5x7  dry  plate 
attachments  to  11x14  or  8x10  New  York  Studio 
Cameras  and  will  be  welcomed  by  the  photographer 
ivho  possesses  one  of  the  larger  studio  outfits  but  who 
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desires  frequently  to  use  the 
smaller  plates  or  to  make 
half  size  8  x  lo  (5  x  8)  or 
3>^  X  5  (one-half  5x7)  pic- 
tures. All  parts  are  finish- 
ed to  correspond  with  the 
studio  outfits,  the  wood  be- 
ing solid  mahogany  and  the 
fittings  buffed  and  lacquer- 
ed brass. 

The  sHding  back  includes 
spring  actuated  ground 
glass  and  double  Zephyr 
dry  plate  holder.  It  can  be 
used  with  an  8  x  10  plate 
for  either  vertical  or  hori- 
zontal pictures  and  is  sup- 
plied with  5x8  diaphragm 
for  use  in  making  two  verti- 
cal 5  x  8  pictures  on  hori- 
zontal 8x  10  plates. 

This  attachment  can  be 
used  on  11  x  14  Portrait 
Cameras  with  special 
adapter  listed  in  table  of 
specifications. 

A  5  X  7  adapter  is  sup- 
plied which  fits  into  the  8  x  10  sliding  back  and  is  for 
use  when  making  one  5x7  picture  either  vertically  or 
horizontally,  or  with  diaphragm  included  in  the  equip- 
ment for  two  vertical  3^^  x  5  pictures  on  horizontal 

^        ^       *         Zephyr  Holder  Rack 

This  rack  is  designed  to  take  six  each  8x  10  and  5  x  7 
double  Zephyr  dry  plate  holders,  and  hangs  conveniently 
on  the  left  side  of  the  stand.  It  is  dull  finished  in 
mahogany  to  correspond  with  the  camera  and  stand. 


Zephyr  Holder  Rack 
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NEW  YORK  STUDIO  OUTFIT  No.  2 

When  Ordered  Complete 
8  X  lo  Outfit  complete  comprising  8  x  lo  New 
York  Portrait  Camera,  Ansco  Sliding 
Ground  Glass  Attachment  with  8  x  lo 
double  Zephyr  Holder,  5x8  diaphragm, 
5x7  adapter,  5x7  Zephyr  Holder  and  with 
3  3^  X  5  diaphragm,  Ansco  Upright  Studio 

Stand  and  Zephyr  Holder  Rack 

II  X  14  Outfit  complete  comprising  11  x  14 
New  York  Portrait  Camera  with  11  x  14 
Benster  Holder,  11  x  14  adapter  frame, 
Ansco  Sliding  Ground  Glass  Attachment 
with  8  X  10  double  Zephyr  Holder,  5x8 
diaphragm  5x7  adapter  with  5x7  Zephyr 
Holder  and  3^x5  diaphragm,  Ansco  Up- 
right Studio  Stand  and  Zephyr  Holder  Rack 


When  Ordered  Separately 
II X 14    New    York    Portrait    Camera    with 

Benster  Holder 

8  X  10  New  York  Portrait   Camera  without 

Benster  Holder 

II  X  14  adapter  frame      

Ansco  Ground  Glass  Attachment  with  8  x  10 

double  Zephyr  dry  plate  holder  and  5x8 

diaphragm 

5x7  Adapter  with  5x7  double  Zephyr  dry 

plate  holder  and  3  K  x  5  diaphragm     .    .    . 

Ansco  Upright  Studio  Stand 

Holder  Rack  for  Zephyr  Holders       

Extra  Benster  Holder      

Extra  double  Zephyr  dry  plate  holder  8  x  10   . 
Extra  double  Zephyr  dry  plate  holder  5x7     . 
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The  Control  of  Expression  and  Attitude 

How   TO    Guide   the   Sitter   Toward   a   Natural 

Expression 

By  Sidney  Allan 

XII.      HOW   TO   direct   ARTISTIC    GROUPING 

ONE  of  the  most  difficult,  perhaps  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  tasks  undertaken  by  the  photogra- 
pher, is  the  efficient  representation  of  several 
persons  in  one  picture — the  portrait  group.  We  all 
know  that  the  space,  looked  at  from  a  distance  and 
as  a  whole,  should  appear  filled  with  shapes  and  con- 
trasts pleasing  to  the  eye,  that  the  figures  should 
combine  harmoniously  and  produce  a  unity  of  interest. 

But  how  can  it  be  done  with  strangers  who  are  not 
specially  dressed  for  the  occasion.  A  specially  dressed 
party  would  make  the  arrangement  of  light  and  shade 
effects  comparatively  easy.  Without  it,  it  amounts  to 
a  multiplication  of  difficulties.  Instead  of  one  sitter 
you  have  four  or  five  or  more  to  deal  with.  And  the 
fact  that  the  grouping  must  be  done  so  speedily  makes 
it  almost  impossible  to  separate  the  important  from 
the  unimportant,  and  to  combine  or  suppress  ac- 
cessories. And  for  that  reason — no  matter  how  desir- 
able it  might  be — the  operator  can  not  have,  like  the 
painter,  a  clear  idea  of  the  result  to  be  attained  in  his 
mind.  He  has  to  rely  on  his  experience,  knowledge, 
and  quickness  of  vision.  The  old  saying  comes  very 
true  here,  "He  who  hesitates  is  lost."  There  is  one 
advantage  in  the  general  disposition  of  the  group  sitters. 
As  they  are  dependent  on  each  other,  and  really  un- 
acquainted with  the  process  of  forming  a  group,  they 
more  readily  conform  to  the  directions  of  the  operator 
and  allow  him  liberties  they  might  object  to  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 

Exponents  of  artistic  grouping  claim  that  the  figures 
in  a  group  should  not  show  divided  interest,  neither 
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look  in  all  directions  nor  gaze  straight  out  of  the  pic- 
ture. The  first  two  rules  are  well  to  remember,  but  the 
third  at  times  yields  fair  results.  Of  course,  this  does 
not  refer  to  the  regulation  college  boy  group  with  the 
figures  standing  in  rows,  one  straight  above  the  other, 


Group  b3'  F.  J.  Sipprell 

and  all  in  full  front  views  and  staring  out  of  the  picture, 
but  to  a  judiciously  composed  portrait  like  Sipprell's 
group  of  a  father  and  five  children.  In  this  instance 
we  have  six  single  portraits  brought  together  by  the 
simplest  means,  by  a  skillful  placing  of  the  heads  and  a 
division  of  the  light  and  dark  clothing.  There  is  no 
pictorial  completeness  about  it,  just  a  group,  but  it 
hangs  fairly  well  together.  It  has  the  merit  of  clarity 
of  representation.  Many  of  the  early  Dutch  portrait 
painters,  and  even  Franz  Hals,  frequently  arranged 
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IT, 


groups  in  this  un- 
pretentious man- 
ner. It  satisfies 
the  ordinary  de- 
mands of  faithful 
portrayal  perhaps 
even  better  than 
the  more  ani- 
mated and  pic- 
turesque style  of 
grouping.  But 
its  harsh  lines,  sharp  corners,  and  regular  repeating 
shapes  are  not  beautiful,  nor  are  the  figures  in  re- 
gard to  expression  and  attitude  particularly  lifelike 
and  interesting.  They  just  sit  and  stand  there  to 
have  themselves  photographed. 

But  how  can  one  get  away  from  a  mere  prosaic  record 
and  the  monotony  of  pose  and  effect?  How  can  one 
secure  a  dominant  sinuous  line,  connecting  the  figures 
so  that  none  may  be  isolated  and  at  the  same  time  so 
they  do  not  interfere  with  each  other?  There  is  only 
one  way  to  bring  about  this  unity  and  completeness. 
As  soon  as  the 
sitters  have  been 
directed  to  the 
most  suitable 
place  for  an  ex- 
posure, and  are 
no  longer  scatter- 
ed throughout  the 
room  but  loosely 
attached  to  some 
background  and 
lighting  scheme, 
tocreatesuddenly 

"The  Birthday"  by  William  Orpen 
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a  point  of  special  and  real  interest.  This  will  bring  life 
and  some  character  into  the  confusion.  A  sequence  of 
action,  following  naturally  from  one  figure  to  another, 
will  pervade  the  group.  It  will  produce  converging 
lines  that  will  concentrate  on  one  point.  The  group 
may  be  still  exceedingly  awkward,  but  a  controlling 
motive  has  been  found.  The  rest  is  arrangement  and 
subordination. 

The  accompanying  reproductions  of  two  remark- 
ably clever  group  compositions  show  how  a  suffi- 
ciently important  object  of  interest  will  animate 
an  entire  group.  In  ''The  Balloon"  the  figures  explain 
themselves.  The  painting  hardly  needs  a  title.  Some- 
thing is  floating  or  passing  by  in  the  air.     It  could  be 


"Four  Generations"  by  W.  E.  Burnell 

just  as  well  an  airship,  a  bird,  or  even  a  flag  somewhere 
on  high,  than  a  balloon.  The  boys  excited  and  deeply 
interested  point  at  the  object,  the  mother  in  a  very 
natural  attitude  looks  up  in  the  same  direction,  and  the 
sister  is  stfll  seen  in  the  pose  when  she  first  drew  the 
attention  of  the  others  to  the  object,  glancing  upward 
at  the  same  time.  The  point  of  interest  is  outside  the 
picture  area,  and  no  matter  where  it  is,  on  a  level  with 
the  eyes,  or  higher  or  lower,  as  long  as  it  is  outside  the 
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picture  area,  it  is  sure  to  bring  arrested  motion  into  a 
group. 

In  the  other  picture,  "The  Birthday,"  the  point  of 
interest  is  inside  the  picture  area.  One  of  the  favorite 
properties,  a  book,  has  been  utilized.  The  interest  is 
not  quite  as  concentrated,  as  the  painter  did  not  want  to 
represent  all  his  subjects  with  eyes  cast  down.  In  fact, 
only  the  mother  reading  and  the  boy  look  directly  at 
the  book,  while  one  of  the  girls  looks  up  into  her 
mother's  face  and  the  other  away  for  a  moment,  as 
children  will  do.  The  smallest  child  comes  toddling 
along  with  a  magazine.  It  is  all  very  natural,  and  it 
was  after  all  the  book  which  brought  about  the  details 
of  the  situation. 

It  may  not  be  possible  or  even  advisable  to  indulge 
in  such  elaborate  grouping  in  photography,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  show  good  likenesses  of  all  in  such  groups. 
The  artistic  treatment  is  more  willful.  As  an  old 
master,  a  court  painter  has  put  it:  "Give  the  first  place 
unto  the  king,  the  next  to  his  attendants  or  other  per- 
sons of  note;  should  there  be  present  those  of  lesser 
worth,  place  them  without  much  ado  in  the  shadow." 
The  idea  is  right  in  principle,  but  could  hardly  be  car- 
ried out  in  photographic  portraiture,  as  these  "of 
lesser  worth"  no  doubt  would  take  serious  offense  at 
being  treated  merely  as  so  much  background.  Still, 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  only  a  decided  point  of  in- 
terest, outside  or  inside  the  picture  area,  can  bring  any 
life  or  harmony  into  a  group. 

How  easy  it  would  be  to  arrange,  for  instance,  three 
young  women  as  if  discussing  a  design  in  embroidery, 
or  chatting  over  a  friendly  cup  of  tea.  And  see  what 
Burnell  has  made  of  the  new  arrival,  the  great  grand- 
child? It  is  simply  a  record  of  a  certain  number  of 
people  meeting,  but  they  happen  to  represent  four 
generations,  and  thus  the  whole  interest,  in  composition 
as  well  as  sentiment,  converges  at  once  to  the  infant. 
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The  Inexperience  of  Youth,  by  Alice  Bought  on 
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Hope,  Expectation  and  Realization,  h\ 
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Our  Cover  Portrait  and  the  Hall  of  Fame 

ALICE  BOUGHTON  is  well  known  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere  as  a  portrait  photographer,  illus- 
'^  trator  and  a  maker  of  beautiful  out-of-door  pic- 
tures. Her  studio  has  been  established  in  New  York 
for  a  number  of  years;  her  work  appears  in  all  the  best 
exhibits  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  she  is  a  con- 
stant contributor  to  the  current  periodicals. 

When  she  began  her  work  new  photography  and 
artistic  photography  were  looked  upon  by  the  public 
with  derision  in  a  degree,  if  not  in  kind,  much  as 
futurism  and  cubism  are  today.  Now  every  country 
town  has  its  so-called  artistic  photographer  and  the 
demand  is  for  natural  poses  and  soft  prints  instead  of 
the  hard,  shining  and  much  retouched  prints  of  a  decade 
ago.  The  daguerreotypes  of  our  ancestors  had  much 
more  of  interest  and  artistic  quality  than  the  portraits 
of  the  hard  and  smooth  period  which  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  beautiful  prints  and  carefully  composed 
pictures  of  today.  It  was  when  this  movement  was  in 
its  infancy  that  Miss  Boughton  began  to  experiment 
with  the  camera  as  a  new  medium  of  artistic  expression. 
She  had  studied  painting  in  New  York  and  Paris  and 
was  an  artist  before  she  became  a  photographer. 

A  tireless  worker  herself,  Alice  Boughton  stops  at  no 
labor  or  trouble  in  order  to  obtain  her  desired  effects, 
and  she  does  not  spare  her  sitters.  But  she  succeeds  in 
imparting  to  them  some  of  her  own  enthusiasm  and  in 
making  them  interested  in  what  she  is  trying  to  express. 
Many  celebrated  men  and  women  have  sat  to  her  for 
their  portraits,  and  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  her 
work  is  in  coming  in  contact  with  these  various  per- 
sonalities. She  has  no  special  mannerism  in  portraiture 
as  she  always  tries  to  get  the  best  effect  for  each  sitter. 
Her  work  throughout  is  marked  by  dignity  and  sin- 
cerity. 


Days  that  are  '^Short"  in  Actinic  light 
demand  plates  that  are  'Tong"  in 
photographic  qualities. 

HAMMER  PLATES  GIVE 
PLACE  TO  NONE 

In  speed,  reliability,  detail  and  color- 
range  they  are  unexcelled. 

Hammer's  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label), 
and  Extra  Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  for 
field  and  studio  work ;  and  Hammer's 
Extra  Fast  Orthochromatic,  and  D.  C. 
Orthochromatic  Plates  for  color  values. 


Hammer's  little  book 

"A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making" 

mailed  free 


Hammer  Dry  Plate  Company 

Ansco  Building 

1 29-1 3 1   West  Twenty-second   Street 

New  York  City 
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Make  that  gift  an  Ansco  Vest-Poclcet 
No.  2  and  you  will  share  in  the  happiness 
it  brings  with  its  picture  records  of  the  big 
outdoors  and  of  your  friends  who  love  the 
moods  and  sports  of  winter  time. 

So  compact  and  so  light  it  can  be  carried 
in  your  pocket,  the  Ansco  Vest-Pocket 
No.  2  can  be  quickly  brought  into  action 
to  take  the  picture  you  want. 

It  is  the  smallest  and  lightest  camera 
made  to  take  2/^x3/4.  pictures,  and  the 
only  vest-pocket  camera  with  a  microm- 
eter focusing  device.  Clear  and  sharp 
enlargements  can  be  made  from  the  pic- 
tures it  takes. 

Ansco  Cameras  are  priced  from  $2  up. 
Get  a  catalog  from  the  Ansco  dealer,  or 
write  direct  to  us. 


Ansco  Vest-Pocket  No.  2 
Equipped  with  Medico  Anas- 
tigmat  Lens,  F  7.5,  $17.50, 
with  Ansco  Anastigmat  Lens, 
F6.3,  in  Extraspeed  Bionic 
shutter,  $27.50. 
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The  Double  Cross 

for  the 

Amateur  Photographer 
and  Cyko 

A  photographic  dealer  writes 
as  follows: 

*'The  finisher  who  does  our  work  can- 
not any  longer  continue  to  use  CYKO 
Paper  on  account  of  the  increase  in  cost 
of  chemicals  and  labor,  and  he  intends  to 
substitute  a  cheap  brand  of  paper. 

"Our  finisher  prefers  to  keep  work- 
ing with  ANSCO  products  to  fulfill  tl:e 
promises  made  in  his  advertisements  as 
regards  quality." 

The  list  price  of  CYKO  is  the  same 
today  as  before  the  war,  although  raw 
materials  have  doubled  in  price. 

Can  you  beat  it? 

Ansco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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A  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  ART-IN-PORTRAITURE,  ALSO  PROFIT- 
IN-PHOTOGRAPHY    AND     COMMITTED    TO    A    "SQUARE    DEAL" 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY  CYKO  USERS,  EDITED  BY 

PHOTOGRAPHERS,  DEMONSTRATORS   AND 

SALESMEN  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF 

ANSCO    COMPANY,   Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

No.  9  January,  191 7  Vol.  VIII 

The  Developer  Situation 

A  BRIEF  reference  to  the  historical  facts  relating 
to  metol  and  similar  developers  will  facilitate 
an  understanding  of  the  present  situation.  Up 
to  and  about  1889  pyro  and  eikonogen  were  probably 
the  most  popular  photographic  developers.  In  1888 
paramidophenol  was  introduced  as  a  developer  by 
Andresen,  and  its  developing  properties  were  fully 
described  three  years  later. 

The  developing  properties  of  metol  were  first  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Bogisch,  and  it  was  first  introduced  in 
1891  by  J.  Hauff  &  Co.,  of  Feuerbach,  and  shortly 
afterward  by  Agfa  Company,  Berlin,  with  whom  Dr. 
Andresen  was  associated.  Andresen  gave  ten  con- 
ditions which  he  considered  of  importance  in  the 
working  of  a  developer,  which  are  as  follows: 

1 .  Cleanness  of  working 

2.  Shadow  detail 

3.  Gradation 

4.  Control 

5 .  Solubility  of  developer 

6.  Keeping  properties  with  sulphite 

7.  Keeping  properties  of  the  ready  mixed  developer 

8.  Strong  stock  solutions 

9.  Possibility  of  using  in  various  ways 

10.     Minimum  stain  from  oxidized  developer 

Paramidophenol  fulfills  excellently  condition  i. 
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Condition  2  is  obtained  with  great  perfection  with 
paramidophenol. 

Condition  3  is  perfectly  obtained. 

Condition  4 — "Control"  is  especially  good  be- 
cause paramidophenol  is  so  very  sensitive  to  potassium 
bromide  and  may  be  adjusted  for  the  compensation 
of  errors  in  exposure  within  very  wide  limits. 

Condition  5 — "Solubility  of  paramidophenol"  base 
is  not  very  great,  but  the  form  in  which  it  is  usually 
supplied  commercially,  namely,  paramidophenol  hy- 
drochloride, is  freely  soluble. 

Condition  6 — "Keeping  properties"  is  perfectly 
fulfilled. 

Condition  7 — "The  mixed  and  diluted  developer" 
keeps  very  well. 

Condition  8 — "Strong  stock  solutions"  is  fulfilled 
in  an  exceptional  degree  by  paramidophenol. 

Condition  9 — Paramidophenol  may  be  made  up  for 
use  in  several  ways. 

Condition  10 — All  forms  of  paramidophenol  de- 
veloper yield  negatives  of  beautifully  pure  and  uniform 
blue-black  color. 

Andresen  points  out  the  advantages  of  metol  in  the 
following  words:  "In  metol  the  whole  range  of  good 
developing  properties  are  found  combined.  It  fulfills 
our  ten  ideal  conditions  better  than  any  other  de- 
veloper. This  superiority  has  led  to  metol  coming 
more  continuously  into  use  and  slowly  but  surely 
ousting  the  other  developers.  In  comparison  with 
paramidophenol,  metol  exhibits  its  superiority  par- 
ticularly in  the  fact  that  it  affords  relatively  concen- 
trated solutions  in  conjunction  with  the  carbonate 
alkalies,  soda  or  potassium  carbonate.  These  develop- 
ing solutions  possess  the  same  energy  as  the  phenolate 
developers  of  paramidophenol  (rodinal)  made  up  with 
caustic  alkalies." 
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Andresen  further  states:  "Having  now  reached  the 
end  of  our  survey,  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  decide 
which  of  the  developers  we  have  examined  best  com- 
plies with  the  ten  ideal  conditions  which  we  have  laid 
down.  It  must  be  admitted  that  metol  (monomethyl 
paramidol  sulphate)  heads  the  list  and  is  the  premier 
organic  developer." 

Andresen  also  gives  the  following  table  which  shows 
under  what  conditions  different  developers  may  be 
classed  as  rapid  or  slow  acting. 

"The  following  substances  yield  slow  acting  de- 
velopers when  made  up  with  substances  named  at  the 
head  of  each  column: 


Soda  Sulphite 

Paramidophenol 
Metol 

Soda  or  Potass 

Carbonate 
Pyro 
Hydrochinon 

Caustic  Alkalies 

Eikonogen 

Paramidophenol 

Adurol 

Glycin 
Pyrocatechin 

"The  following   developers   yield   rapid   developers 

when  made  up 

with  substances  named  at  the  head  of 

each  column: 

Soda  Sulphite 

Soda  or  Potass 
Carbonate 

Caustic  Alkalies 

Metol 

Metol 

Hydrochinon 

Diamido-resorcin 

Eikonogen 

Paramidophenol 

Resorcin 
Triamidophenol 

Adurol 

Glycin 
Metol 

Adurol 
Pyrocatechin 

The  process  of  making  metol  has  never  been  patented 
or  otherwise  authoritatively  disclosed  either  here  or  in 
Germany;  and  what  is  meant  by  metol — which  is 
purely  a  trademark  or  trade  name  —  is  monomethyl 
paramidophenol  sulphate.  The  German  metol  patent 
covered  the  product  itself  and  not  its  process  of  manu- 
facture.    There    are    many    developing    agents    being 
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advertised  for  sale  in  this  country  and  they  all  claim 
to  do  the  same  photographic  work  as  metol,  which  as 
stated  before  is  monomethyl  paramidophenol  sulphate. 
An  analysis  of  most  of  the  developers  advertised  for 
sale  shows  that  they  are  either  paramidophenol  hydro- 
chloride or  paramidophenol  sulphate.  In  other  words 
they  are  not,  as  metol  is,  monometh}^  paramidophenol 
sulphate.  Any  one  of  the  developers  advertised  is 
practically  as  good  as  the  other,  when  used  in  the  same 
manner.  No  difference  between  the  color,  contrast, 
density  and  detail  of  the  image  is  discernible  even  to 
the  eye  of  an  expert  when  equally  exposed  prints  are 


developed  in  solutions  of  these  developers  in  the  same 
proportions  and  under  the  same  conditions.  These 
developers  do  not  all  look  alike,  either  in  powder  form 
or  in  solution,  but  this  is  due  to  slight  variations  in 
the  size  of  the  crystals  and  in  the  dye  stuffs  and  other 
inert  matter  which  all  contain  in  traces. 

It  comes  down  to  this,  therefore,  that  all  meritorious 
developing  agents  on  the  American  market  offered  as 
substitutes  for    metol    (monomethyl    paramidophenol 
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sulphate)  are  paramidophenol  hydrochloride  or  sul- 
phate, either  alone  or  mixed  with  other  substances  in 
very  small  proportions,  except  Monomet  the  British 
product,  which  is  claimed  to  be  a  derivative  of  a  cresol 
base — which  according  to  a  recent  editorial  in  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  is  also  the  claim  made 
for  metol  by  the  German  manufacturers  in  their  litera- 
ture; and  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
similarity  between  German  metol  (monomethyl  para- 
midophenol sulphate)  and  Monomet,  inasmuch  as 
Monomet  may  be  used  weight  for  weight  in  any  formula 
calling  for  metol. 

Monomet-Hydrochinon  Developer 
For  Professional  Cyko 

Avoirdupois  Weight 

Water    40  ounces 

Monomet 15  grains 

Sodium  sulphite  (dried  powdered)    %  ounce 

Hydrochinon     60  grains 

Sodium  carbonate  (dried  powdered)    %  ounce 

Potassium  bromide,  40  to  80  drops  satu- 
rated solution,  according  to  warmth  of  color 
desired. 

Dissolve  the  chemicals  in  the  order  given,  being  sure 
to  thoroughly  dissolve  each  before  adding  the  next. 

Note. — To  prepare  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium 
bromide: 

Dissolve  in  hot  or  warm  water  all  the  bromide  it  will 
take  up,  which  is  determined  by  the  undissolved  crystals 
remaining  in  bottom  of  solution. 

By  this  method  you  are  always  sure  of  saturation  at  a 
lower  temperature. 
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Composition  and  the   Function   of  the   Eye 

The  Laws  of  Vision  as  Applied  to  Portraiture 
By  Sidney  Allan 

I.      THE  mechanism  OF  VISION 

ART  appreciation  is  the  pleasurable  sensation  or 
AA  mood  which  we  experience,  no  matter  how  faint 
or  transient  the  impression  may  be,  when  we  look 
at  or  contemplate  an  object,  and  are  interested  either 
in  its  function,  material,  or  topic  of  representation. 
All  picture  appreciation  is  on  this  contemplative  order. 

Most  people  in  their  enjoyment  of  pictures  have  no 
consciousness  of  composition,  or  in  other  words  of  the 
importance  and  relations  of  parts.  It  is  merely  a 
momentary  realization  of  visual  gratification  or  esthetic 
satisfaction,  not  a  process  or  special  activity  of  the 
mind  which  is  capable  of  combining  various  elements, 
separately  perceived,  into  a  unity  of  effect.  Average 
perception  judges  the  totality  of  effect  and  worries  but 
little  about  the  underlying  mechanism.  But  the  pic- 
ture-maker, the  artist,  should  know  and  control  all  the 
manifold  agencies  that  help  to  produce  the  conditions 
which  influence  the  momentary  impressions  of  the 
beholder. 

Photography  is  the  art  of  the  eye,  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  word  even  more  so  than  painting,  as  its  principal 
medium  of  expression  is  modeled  directly  after  the  eye. 
And  as  art  appreciation  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
activities  of  the  eye,  it  must  be  of  some  value  to  know 
what  processes  actually  take  place  within  the  eye  while 
looking  at  a  picture.  To  investigate  these  functions 
of  the  eye  and  to  ascertain  how  far  they  apply  to  the 
appreciation  of  portraiture  is  the  main  object  of  these 
papers. 

The  eye  is  a  spherical  box,  constructed  very  much 
like  a  camera,  dark  inside  and  closed  on  all  sides  except 
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in  front  where  a  circular  opening,  the  pupil,  is  situated. 
In  this  opening  is  the  lens,  double  convex  like  that  of 
the  photographer,  surrounded  by  the  iris  which  acts 


Fig.  I.  By  Nattier 

Madame  Sophie 

like  a  diaphragm,  and  behind  it  the  retina  susceptible 
like  the  gelatin  of  the  photographic  plate. 

The  lens  of  the  eye  adapts  itself  to  the  contemplation 
of  any  object  by  a  constant  change  of  its  shape.  By 
the  contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle  it  becomes  flatter 
or  more  curved  as  the  occasion  demands.  Whenever 
the  eye  is  exposed  to  near  objects  the  muscle  contracts 
and  the  lens  becomes  more  curved.  This  constitutes 
a  slight  muscular  effort,  and  if  there  is  too  much  small 
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detail  to  contemplate  as  in  Fig.  i,  so  that  the  muscle 
has  to  remain  contracted,  or  if  there  is  a  variety  of  large 
and  small  parts  which  necessitate  the  muscle  repeatedly 
to  contract  and  relax,  the  eye  grows  tired.  This  action, 
however  slight  an  influence  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
single  picture,  plays  its  part  in  producing  the  general 
impression. 

The  working  of  the  iris  represents  another  exertion. 
Whenever  the  eye  is  exposed  to  brightness,  as  may 
happen  in  compositions  with  strong  contrasts,  the  eye 
like  a  diaphragm  closes  somewhat  to  make  the  pupil 
smaller  and  thus  permit  less  light  to  pass  into  the  eye. 


And  for  similar  reasons  when  the  picture  is  of  a  dim  or 
dark  tonality,  the  iris  opens  wide,  so  as  to  permit  more 
light  to  enter  the  eye.  It  is  unconscious  action  but 
still  an  effort. 

The  retina,  a  layer  of  nervous  tissues  which  receives 
the  impression  and  telegraphs  it  to  the  brain,  is  not 
equally  susceptible  over  its  entire  surface  to  the  action 
of  light.  And  although  an  object  in  space,  diagram 
lA,  is  visible  to  all  points  of  the  retina,  BCD,  the  part 
directly  opposite  the  pupil,  the  yellow  spot  C,  is  most 
sensitive  and  it  is  this  point  upon  which  the  object 
must  be  centered  to  be  seen  most  distinctly.  Look  at 
a  small  object  on  the  wall.  You  see  it  quite  distinctly 
but  other  objects  on  either  side  are  seen  less  clearly. 
8 
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In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  it  follows  that  the 
eye  must  be  directed  by  a  special  effort  to  the  special 
point  of  interest.  Hence  the  eye  is  movable  in  its 
sockets  and  provided  with  a  series  of  muscles  whose 
function  is  to  revolve  the  eye  in  quick  succession.  In 
this  way  every  new  direction  of  gaze  requires  a  new 
muscular  adjustment,  and  a  certain  action  is  necessary 
to  produce  a  vivid  impression. 
The  eye  operates  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other 


Fig.  2. 


muscular  process.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  muscles  of  the  inner  eye,  the  sweep  of  the 
outer,  and  the  accompanying  head  movements.  Its 
steady  application  is  what  unites  sensations  of  line, 
shapes  and  differentiations  of  tones  into  a  distinct 
appreciation.  The  latter  is  harmonious  if  the  eye  can 
contemplate  them  easily,  and  less  pleasing  if  the  eye  is 
too  much  strained  in  continuing  them.  Our  liking  or 
disliking  a  picture  is  due  largely  to  an  absence  or  excess 
of  activity.     For  instance,  in  looking  at  Fig.  2,  the  iris 
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noticing  the  superb  concentration  of  light  closes  slightly 
and  is  at  rest.  The  effect  is  almost  instantaneous  and 
gratifying  because  it  is  so  easily  achieved.  Only  when 
the  eye  turns  to  the  darker  surrounding  parts  will  the 
iris  open  wider,  the  lens  become  more  curved,  and  the 
muscles  that  turn  the  eyeball  get  into  motion.  Fig.  3, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  eye  is  not  able  to  take  in  at  a 


glance.  Long  lines  are  not  easy  to  grasp  unless  they 
pass  through  the  center  of  vision,  and  a  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  various  lines  of  Sargent's  *'Hosea,"  although 
unusually  clear  and  decided,  cannot  be  grasped  without 
the  action  of  the  muscles  that  move  the  eyeball  up  and 
downward.  And  thus  it  varies  with  every  picture. 
In  Fig,  I  the  first  impression  is  clear  enough,  but  any 
examination  of  the  details  of  the  dress  will  necessitate 
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a  prolonged  curvature  of  the  lens  and  severely  tax  the 
ciliary  muscle. 

Good  composition  is  a  drama  enacted  by  lines,  curves, 
and  angles  and  the  eye  has  to  disentangle  the  confusion 
of  interests.  There  are  problems  of  ins  and  outs,  ups 
and  downs  in  every  picture  and  only  the  prompt  action 
of  the  eye  can  solve  them  to  our  satisfaction  or  dis- 
pleasure. True  enough,  contemplation  may  be  so 
brief  that  it  seems  to  be  no  contemplation  at  all,  still 
these  agencies  will  operate,  and  although  they  may  be 
undefinable  in  terms  of  human  feeling  they  are  ever 
at  work.  And  as  all  physical  activities  go  constantly 
through  the  same  process  from  effort  to  ease,  also  the 
eye  prefers  quick  comprehension  to  elaborate  study. 
And  this  explains  why  we  are  fussed  and  bored  by 
tentative  shapes,  and  the  inharmonious  direction  and 
impact  of  lines,  and  delighted  with  a  design  of  decision 
as  in  Fig.  3,  and  a  well  balanced  scheme  of  light  and 
values  as  in  Fig.  2. 

Backing  Ferrotyped  Prints 

A  very  satisfactory  method  of  backing  prints  is 
employed  by  the  Barnes  Crosby  Company  of  226  W. 
Madison  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

The  backing  material  used  is  a  prepared  linen  cloth 
known  as  White  Glazed  Hollands,  which  is  simply 
drawn  through  water  and  appHed  to  the  back  of  the 
prints  on  the  ferrotype  sheets,  no  paste  or  other  adhe- 
sive being  required.  The  linen  can  be  bought  in  rolls 
60  yards  long  by  36  inches  wide,  at  the  price  of  about 
13c  per  yard,  which  price  is  of  course  subject  to  the 
usual  market  fluctuations. 


A  portrait  is  the  mirror  of  sweet 
remembrance. 
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Blue  Tones  on  Developing  Papers 

WITH  reference  to  suggestions  for  obtaining  blue 
tones  on   developing-out   papers:     We   have 
found  that  the  following  formulae  give  very 
good  results.     First,  bleach  the  print  in — 

Water lo  ounces 

Potassium  ferricyanide loo    grains 

Ammonia  water  (28%) 100  minims 

After  bleaching  wash  well  and  tone  in  the  following 

bath,  rocking  constantly: 

Water 10  ounces 

Ferrous  sulphate 100    grains 

Hydrochloric  acid  c.  p 50  minims 

An  alternative  toning  bath  is  as  follows: 

Water 10  ounces 

Ferric  chloride 220    grains 

After  toning  wash  free  from  stain,  and  it  is  desirable 
to  immerse  the  print  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  10%  hxpo 
solution  containing  50  grains  of  boracic  acid  to  every 
ounce  of  solid  hypo. 

The  above  method  has  not  much  tendency  to  stain 
the  high  lights,  although  with  all  the  iron  toning  pro- 
cesses there  is  always  some  slight  tendency  to  \'eiled 
high  lights.  Usually  the  stain  in  the  high  lights  can  be 
removed  in  the  washing,  particularly  if  the  water  is 
used  a  little  warm.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  success 
in  obtaining  a  pure  brilliant  blue  print  without  the 
slightest  veiling  of  the  high  lights  by  toning  with  gold. 
The  following  formula  is  a  good  one: 

Ammonium  sulphocyanate 20    grains 

Water i    ounce 

to  which  add : 

Gold  chloride 2    grains 

Water i    ounce 

The  print  is  immersed  in  this  bath  and  toned  until  the 
desired  blue  is  reached.     The  drawbacks  of  the  above 
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process  are  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  securing  the 
tone,  and  the  comparatively  high  cost. 

We  think  that  if  the  iron  method  recommended  earher 
in  this  letter  is  used,  there  will  be  no  serious  trouble 
with  stained  high  lights. 

Ansco  Research  Laboratory. 


The  Bissell  Colleges 

Below  we  publish  a  letter  received  recently  from 
The  Bissell  Colleges  of  Photography  in  which  they 
make  known  their  wish  to  secure  a  competent  instruc- 
tor for  their  negative-making  department.  Replies 
should  be  addressed  to  L.  H.  Bissell,  Efhngham,  111. 

Illinois  College  or  Photography 

Effingham,  111.,  December  14,  191 6. 

Ansco  Company, 

Bingham  ton,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : 

We  will  need  an  instructor  in  our  negative  making 
department  on  January  2nd — permanent  position. 
Among  your  many  apphcations  for  position,  you  un- 
doubtedly have  a  man  that  would  just  meet  our  require- 
ments, and  we  should  be  pleased  to  have  you  recom- 
mend such  a  one. 

The  Enlarging  Machine  which  you  so  kindly  favored 
us  with,  we  are  pleased  to  say,  is  giving  us  entire  satis- 
faction, and  is  certainly  the  best  Enlarging  apparatus 
on  the  market. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  attention,  we  re- 
main, 

Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)  L.  H.  Bissell, 

President 
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Cyko  Portrait,  by  Thurston  Hatcher 
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Our  Cover  Portrait  and  the  Hall  of  Fame 

IN  CHOOSING  photography  as  a  vocation  Thurston 
Hatcher  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  showed  the  world  that  the 
artistic  genius  which  he  possessed  would  allow  no 
fetters  to  bind  it,  and  in  giving  expression  to  that  gift 
through  the  medium  of  photography  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  successful  career  in  the  interpretation  of  his 
art.  His  rise  to  the  place  he  now  occupies  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  public  and  the  profession  was  not  accom- 
plished without  the  usual  manifestly  tedious  difficulties. 
It  was  the  surmounting  of  obstacles  and  the  establish- 
ment of  systematic  habits  in  his  business  that  brought 
forth  for  him  both  artistic  and  material  success. 

Mr.  Hatcher's  experience  as  portraitist  extends  over 
several  years  spent  in  the  studio  of  Moore  &  Stevenson 
in  Atlanta,  during  which  time  that  studio  was  the 
winner  of  the  last  two  prizes  offered  by  the  National 
Photographers'  Association  of  America.  At  the  time 
Mr.  Moore  sold  his  interest  in  the  Atlanta  Studio  and 
went  to  Cleveland  Mr.  Hatcher  went  with  him  and 
remained  for  some  time,  leaving  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  his  own  business  in  Macon,  Ga.,  where  he 
conducted  the  leading  studio  for  a  number  of  years. 
Later  he  disposed  of  his  Macon  interests  to  return  to 
Atlanta,  where  he  has  found  a  congenial  and  appre- 
ciative clientele.  His  work  has  a  distinct  individuality 
and  is  an  evidence  that  a  particular  study  has  been 
made  of  the  effects  of  light  and  shadow,  and  artistic 
grouping.  He  has  likewise  demonstrated  and  has 
taken  advantage  of  the  fact  that  illustration  by  photog- 
raphy is  a  field  that  has  many  possibilities,  simply 
awaiting  the  touch  of  a  master  to  develop  them. 

Successful  portraiture  carries  with  it  certain  necessary 
capabilities  on  the  part  of  the  portraitist,  and  these 
traits  and  abilities  are  shown  in  Mr.  Hatcher's  work, 
which  thereby  become  a  picture  of  the  artist  himself. 
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Make  that  gift  an  Ansco  Vest-Pocket 
No.  2  and  you  will  share  in  the  happiness 
it  brings  with  its  picture  records  of  the  big 
outdoors  and  of  your  friends  who  love  the 
moods  and  sports  of  winter  time. 

So  compact  and  so  light  it  can  be  carried 
in  your  pocket,  the  Ansco  Vest-Pocket 
No.  2  can  be  quickly  brought  into  action 
to  take  the  picture  you  want. 

It  is  the  smallest  and  lightest  camera 
made  to  take  23^x3^  pictures,  and  the 
only  vest-pocket  camera  with  a  microm- 
eter focusing  device.  Clear  and  sharp 
enlargements  can  be  made  from  the  pic- 
tures it  takes. 


Ansco  Cameras  are  priced  from  $2  up. 
Get  a  catalog  from  the  Ansco  dealer,  or 
write  direct  to  us. 
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PORTLAND,  MAINE 


In  1909  it  was  stated  of 

Cyko  Paper 

''Each  grade  of  Cyko  has  more  latitude, 
plasticity,  chromatic  rendition  and 
proper  scale  of  gradation  than  any  other 
paper.    Its  scope  is  unlimited'' 

and  yet  its  scope  has  been  enlarged 
every  year  since,  so  that  in  1917  \i 
has  taken  the  place  of  all  former  print- 
ing processes,  because  it  has  the  bril- 
liancy of  platinum,  and  delicacy  of 
carbon  —  and  in  the  Enlarging  grades 
all  of  the  above  mentioned  qualities 
with  speed  almost  equal  to  Bromide 
paper. 

CYKO  is  the  single  and  universal  expression 
of  photography  today 

Ansco  Company 

Binghamton,   N.  Y. 
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A  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  ART-IN-PORTRAITURE.  ALSO  PROFIT- 
IN-PHOTOGRAPHY    AND    COMMITTED    TO    A    "SQUARE    DEAL' 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY  CYKO  USERS.  EDITED  BY 

PHOTOGRAPHERS,  DEMONSTRATORS  AND 

SALESMEN  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF 

ANSCO    COMPANY,   Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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How  a  Photographer  can  Improve  His 
Opportunity 

By  E.  S.  Anderson,   Co-Editor  of  American  Photography 

AFIELD  is  being  neglected  by  the  photographer 
which  is  very  remunerative  and  could  be  made 
a  great  deal  more  so  if  it  were  developed  to  its 
highest  possibilities.  MiUions  of  human  interest  photo- 
graphs are  being  used  every  year  for  illustrating  our  mod- 
ern magazines  and  newspapers,  and  many  miUions  more 
would  be  used  if  the  right  kind  of  photographs  were 
available.  The  photographer  must  have  the  right  equip- 
ment for  this  class  of  take-it-while-you-may  incidents. 
The  quahty  of  the  negative  and  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  produced,  rather  than  its  size,  is  all  important. 
PubHshers,  although  formerly  content  with  only  sharp- 
in-one-plane  pictures  produced  by  press  photographers, 
now  demand  clean,  snappy  prmts,  well  defined  m  all 
planes.  Heretofore  the  photographer  has  employed 
for  this  kind  of  work  large  size  cameras  of  the  kind  re- 
ferred to  as  mirror  or  reflecting  cameras,  fitted  with  long 
focus  lens,  which  produce  pictures  lacking  in  depth  and 
definition.  This  is  not  what  is  demanded  and  needed. 
The  call  is  for  sharp-in-every-plane  enlargements  pro- 
duced from  small  negatives,  such  as  are  made  with 
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the  Ansco  Vest  Pocket  Speedex  Cameras  fitted  with 
short  focus  lenses  of  the  highest  quaUty. 

The  reason  for  this  will  be  entirely  clear  if  the  major 
points  of  efficiency  of  the  recently  designed  Ansco  V-P 
Speedex  with  its  3>^-inch  lens  are  compared  with 
similar  features  of  the  heretofore  commonly  used  re- 
flecting cameras  in  5x7  size,  using  a  lens  of  minimum 
focal  distance  of  7  inches.  The  photographer  must 
not  be  misled  by  the  statement  that  both  lenses  have 
an  aperture  of  say,  F  4.5,  for  this  does  not  mean  that 
their  practical,  usable  speed  is  the  same,  for  it  is  not. 
Used  wide  open,  the  3^-inch  lens  will  produce  the  same 
depth  of  field  that  is  produced  by  the  7-inch  lens,  but 
only  at  an  aperture  of  one-fourth  as  great  will  the 
degree  of  good  definition  be  the  same  with  the  7-inch 
lens  as  with  the  3>^-inch  lens.  If  the  image  is  to  be 
enlarged,  finer  definition  is  demanded  throughout  the 
field  of  the  small  negative,  but  as  the  degree  of  fine 
definition  does  not  vary  directly  as  the  lens  opening, 
the  3^-inch  lens  need  not  be  stopped  down  propor- 
tionately, and  thereby  does  not  lose  the  extra  depth 
available  at  its  larger  aperture.  A  concrete  example: 
When  focused  at  25  ft.,  the  7-inch  lens  at  F  11.3  covers 
a  depth  of  field  of  from  14  ft.  11  in.,  to  77  ft.  6  in.,  from 
the  lens,  with  a  definition  of  1/ 100  inch.  The  table 
printed  on  page  4  shows  that  the  3^-inch  lens  will 
cover  the  same  depth  with  definition  of  1/250  inch 
if  used  at  about  F  7.  A  5x7  enlargement  from  the  small 
negative  will  then  be  identical  in  depth  and  definition 
with  a  contact  print  from  the  larger  negative.  The 
small  negative,  however,  can  be  produced  at  a  working 
aperture  of  F  7  instead  of  F  11.3,  making  available  two 
and  one-half  times  as  much  light  on  the  negative. 
This  extra  available  speed  means  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure  if  the  picture  must  be  made  under 
unfavorable  light  conditions. 
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Greater  shutter  efficiency  also  gives  an  advantage  to 
the  Ansco  Vest  Pocket  Speedex  over  a  reflecting  type 
of  camera.  In  small  sizes,  the  between-the-lens  type  of 
shutter  has  its  maximum  light  efficiency.  This  maxi- 
mum  Hght  efficiency  of  the  shutter  plus  the  greater 
light  efficiency  of  the  3>^-inch  lens,  as  hereinbefore  ex- 
plained, furnishes  in  the  Ansco  V-P  Speedex  a  light- 
gathering  equipment  of  unequaled  power.  But  that  is 
not  by  all  means  the  whole  story! 

The  Acme  shutter,  which  is  part  of  the  high  grade 
lens  equipment  of  the  Ansco  V-P  Speedex,  is  controlled 
by  gears,  and  is  entirely  independent  of  temperature 
or  humidity,  and  therefore  is  not,  like  the  focal  plane 
shutter  used  on  reflecting  cameras,  likely  to  balk  at  a 
critical  moment  and  need  factory  adjusting  to  make  it 
usable  again.  In  addition,  the  Acme  shutter  exposes 
the  entire  negative  at  once,  there  is  none  of  the  objec- 
tionable focal  plane  distortion  caused  by  imaging  the 
various  parts  of  a  moving  object  during  different  phases 
of  the  exposure.  Motion  stopped  is  whole  motion  sim- 
ultaneously arrested.  Image  speed  varies  directly  as 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  Thus,  the  image  formed 
by  the  7-inch  lens  moves  twice  as  rapidly  across  the 
negative  as  does  that  formed  by  the  3>^-inch  lens 
under  identical  conditions  of  object,  distance  and  mo- 
tion. This  requires  that  the  exposure  with  the  7-inch 
lens  be  half  as  long  as  that  given  with  the  3>^-inch  lens 
to  arrest  motion  equally  well.  If  an  enlargement  is  to 
be  made  from  the  small  negative  it  must  be  made  at 
the  same  exposure  speed  used  with  a  7-inch  lens  if  the 
resulting  images  are  to  be  of  the  same  size.  Yet  the 
Ansco  V-P  Speedex  has  a  distinct  advantage,  for 
human  interest  pictures  must  be  made  often  with  fully 
arrested  motion  under  unfavorable  conditions.  More- 
over, the  publisher  demands  depth  of  field.  To  get 
both  with  the  7-inch  lens  may  be  impossible,  for  depth 
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requires  a  small  stop,  and  poor  light  conditions  and  a 
small  stop  require  a  longer  exposure  than  image  motion 
is  likely  to  allow.  With  the  Ansco  V-P  Speedex  as 
already  shown,  considering  depth  alone,  nearly  two 
and  one-half  times  as  much  light  is  available,  while  in 
stopping  motion  the  shutter  speed  may  be  twice  that 
permissible  with  a  7-inch  lens — a  total  of  five  times 
as  much  light  being  practically  available  in  time  of  need. 
The  image  can  then  be  enlarged  to  a  degree  permissible 
considering  the  image  motion,  and  a  picture  is  at  least 
assured  where  the  7-inch  lens  would  have  not  an  atom 
of  chance  of  fulfilling  all  demands  made  upon  it. 

The  table  on  page  4  shows  on  a  basis  of  definition 
of  1/250  inch  the  depth  of  field  of  a  3^-inch  lens 
focused  at  the  various  distances  designated  on  the 
focusing  scale  of  the  Ansco  V-P  Speedex,  at  apertures 
of  F  8  and  larger — those  usable  for  speed  work.  As  the 
image  of  a  man  ten  feet  distant  from  the  lens  is  about 
two  inches  high,  and  image  motion  is  relatively  great 
at  such  short  distances,  the  lens  will  ordinarily  be 
focused  at  25  feet  or  beyond.  As  image  size  and 
motion  are  proportional  with  the  7-inch  lens,  the  same 
holds  true  when  using  a  reflecting  camera  of  large  size. 
The  table  explains  in  itself  the  great  advantage  which 
a  3^-inch  lens  has  in  the  matter  of  depth  of  field. 
Thus,  when  focused  at  25  feet,  the  F  4.5  lens  on  the 
Ansco  V-P  Speedex  yields  a  depth  of  field  of  from 
17.3  feet,  to  44.7  feet,  with  definition  of  1/250  inch. 
With  such  a  wide  margin  of  safety  even  a  rapidly 
moving  object  can  be  easily  photographed,  the  camera 
being  ready  for  action,  with  the  added  advantage  of 
being  able  to  watch  the  object  and  not  the  camera. 
There  is  no  worry  about  focusing  on  a  screen  or  the 
need  of  changing  the  aperture  to  get  depth.  If  motion 
is  not  involved  but  an  interior  is  to  be  photographed, 
for  example,  the  table  shows  the  value  of  the  short 
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focus  lens  quite  emphatically. 

The  table  on  page  4  shows  the  hyperfocal  points. 
When  focused  on  the  hyperfocal  point  all  objects  from 
half  the  hyperfocal  distance  to  the  horizon  are  in  sharp 
focus.  In  other  words,  the  Ansco  F  5  Axastigmat, 
wide  open,  focused  on  a  point  51  feet  from  the  camera 
images  all  objects  from  25^  feet  to  infinity  with  a 
definition  of  1/250  inch!  A  5x7  enlargement  will  show 
the  same  depth  with  a  definition  of  i/ioo  inch,  which  is 
the  definition  needed  by  the  publisher.  With  the  7-inch 
lens  the  hyperfocal  distance  for  a  definition  of  i/ioo 
inch  is  81  feet — considerably  further  from  the  camera. 

A  picture  which  is  spontaneous,  with  the  subject 
caught  unawares,  excels  in  interest.  In  this  field  the 
Ansco  V-P  Speedex  is  supreme.  It  can  be  opened, 
lens  and  shutter  set,  and  carried  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
subject  without  being  observed.  The  result  is  a 
spontaneous  picture.  The  Ansco  can  be  carried  con- 
cealed into  fields  of  operation  where  a  camera  would  be 
barred  if  discovered  in  time.  With  a  reflecting  camera 
concealment  is  impossible,  and  the  careful  adjustment 
and  focusing  must  be  done  with  the  object  in  view  and 
within  his  view.  The  result  is  7iot  spontaneous.  At 
other  times,  when  strenuous  action  on  the  part  of  the 
photographer  is  required,  the  presence  of  a  light  weight, 
compact  Ansco  V-P  Speedex  in  his  pocket  offers  no 
hindrance,  while  action  with  a  heavy,  bulky  reflecting 
camera  may  be  out  of  the  question. 

With   the  Ansco  V-P  Speedex  you   can  get  there 

every  time.  

The  Maryland  Association 

The  Professional  Photographers'  Association  of 
Maryland  recently  held  its  first  exhibit,  entertainment 
and  dance  in  Baltimore.  The  attendance  far  exceeded 
the  expectations  of  the  committee,  and  the  affair  proved 
a  big  success  in  every  respect. 
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Composition  and  the  Functions  of  the  Eye 

The  Laws  of  Vision  as  Applied  to  Portraiture 
By  Sidney  Allan 

II.     THE    PYRAMID   FORM 

WHY  is  the  upright  square  the  accepted  form  of 
enclosure  for  the  representation  of  portraits 
and  single  figures? 
Because  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  human  figure  is 
height,  and  height  is  more  readily  expressed  in  an  up- 
right than  in  an  oblong,  while  a  landscape,  which  repre- 
sents width  and  expanse,  adapts  itself  with  preference 
to  the  oblong  shape.  The  square  form  itself  is  so 
universal  because  its  boundary  lines  are  easily  con- 
trolled by  the  eye  which  is  hereditarily  familiar  with 
that  kind  of  contemplation,  as  mankind  for  ages  has 
been  accustomed  to  look  at  life  through  windows,  i.e., 
square  apertures.  Pictorial  representation  did  not 
enjoy  such  definite  boundary  lines  in  ancient  times, 
nor  do  the  painters  of  Japan,  where  windows  are  of  dif- 
ferent, more  scene-like  construction,  make  use  of  the 
rigid  enclosures  of  frames.  There  is  always  a  psycholog- 
ical reason  for  every  decided  form  of  art  expression. 

Through  our  system  of  writing  from  left  to  right  (and 
not  like  that  of  the  Japanese  from  top  to  bottom  and 
right  to  left)  we  start  all  unconcious  picture  apprecia- 
tion on  the  left  side.  The  eye  glides  over  the  left 
boundry  line  into  the  picture  area  and,  hardly  noticing 
the  upper  and  lower  margin  lines,  pursues  its  way  to  the 
right  boundry  line.  Now  the  first  step  toward  com- 
position is  to  fill  this  picture  area  with  something  that 
attracts  the  eye  in  a  pleasant  manner.  Our  visual  ap- 
preciation is  most  susceptible  to  shapes,  and  any  de- 
cided geometrical  shape  of  fair  proportions  will  perform 
the  task.  But  the  shape  which  is  most  conducive  to  fill 
an  upright  and  at  the  same  time  do  justice  to  the  human 
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figure  is  the  pyramid  or  triangular  form.  The  painters 
preceding  the  Renaissance,  when  portraiture  was  at  its 
very  beginning,  were  very  much  addicted  to  geometrical 
study  and  soon  became  aware  of  the  fact. 


Every  ideal  refinement  of  form  in  nature  can  be 
analyzed  into  perfect  proportional  spaces,  and  geometry 
is  the  science  which  has  been  developed  from  these  very 


principles  and  laws  of  growth  of  nature  forms.  As 
space  does  not  permit  us  to  indulge  in  any  serious  study 
of  these  comparative  relations,  it  must  suffice  to  state 
that  geometric  correlations  as  well  as  the  proportions 
of  nature  point  toward  the  pyramid  form  within  the 
square  as  a  combination  of  perfect  balance. 
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The  eyes  grasp  it  in  one  glance  without  the  sHghtest 
effort.  It  resembles  the  uprising  lines  of  a  well  formed 
mountain.  There  are  two  lines  running  evenly  and  not 
too  abruptly  toward  one  point.     The  gaze  of  the  eyes 


Mme.  Vigee-Lebrun's  Portrait  of  the  Artist 

glides  to  the  center  of  the  area  and  there  encountering 
a  symmetrical  shape,  cutting  up  the  field  into  de- 
terminate units,  takes  in  immediately  the  significance 
of  the  form.  The  tensions  of  the  eye  are  balanced,  and 
each  eye  in  its  passage  over  the  surface  finds  always  the 
same  response,  and  as  the  shape  is  agreeable  satisfaction 
of  contemplation  is  the  natural  result. 
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As  perhaps  the  two  most  striking  examples  of  this 
style  of  composition  two  paintings  will  come  readily  to 
your  mind,  the  "Innocence"  by  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dia- 
gram 2,  and  Lebrun's  portrait  of  herself  and  daughter, 
Diagram  3.  They  are  known  to  every  photographer 
and  are  perfect  in  their  way.     But  open  any  illustrated 


Lucrezia  Crivelli,  by  Leonardo  de  Vinci 

biography  of  an  old  master,  no  matter  whether 
Raphael,  Veronese,  Velasquez,  Holbein  or  Rembrandt, 
you  will  find  the  same  recurring  elements  of  composi- 
tion in  nine-tenths  of  their  portraits.  It  was  the  one 
presiding,  all-determining  formula  of  classic  portraiture. 
Nearly  all  Madonna-and-Child  pictures,  notably  Rubens 
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and  Murillo,  practiced  this  severe  discipline  of  design. 
It  is  true,  comparatively  few  bust  portraits  show  the 
simple  plan  of  Diagram  i,  where  the  triangle  starts  in 
the  lower  corners  and  the  apex  is  to  be  found  exactly 
in  the  center  of  the  upper  margin.  The  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  human  body,  when  ordinarily  observed, 


The  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Rubens 

are  really  not  triangular  in  tendency.  They  generally 
are  seen  in  the  much  more  awkward  shape  of  Diagram  4, 
so  often  noticed  in  photographic  ''cabinet"  portraits. 
But  that  is  what  composition  is  for,  to  find  an  under- 
lying form  that  will  control  the  dominant  lines  and  at 
the  same  time  allow  a  wealth  of  beauty  in  detail. 
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But  is  there  sufficient  variety  in  this  mechanical 
sameness  of  sections?  The  portraits  of  the  great 
painters  of  the  past  answer  this  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive. There  is  nothing  cold  and  calculating  about  the 
device  and  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  original  invention. 
The  triangle  furnishes  merely  the  ground  plan,  the 
skeleton  structure.  You  can  disguise  it  in  a  thousand 
different  ways.  At  the  first  glance  of  Lebrun's  'Tor- 
trait  of  the  Artist"  it  hardly  makes  us  think  of  a  trian- 
gular shape.  And  yet  it  is  there  as  plainly  as  in  Diagram 
I.  But  the  picturesque  hat,  the  hair,  the  fichu  around 
the  shoulders,  and  the  palette,  and  still  more  the  light- 
ing and  the  manifold  gyrations  and  ins  and  outs  of  the 
actual  contour  against  the  background,  almost  obliter- 
ate the  fact.  And  that  is  as  it  should  be.  The  geo- 
metrical shape,  in  any  composition,  should  only  be  felt, 
not  actually  seen.  The  equal  sides  of  the  triangle  can 
be  broken  up  as  much  as  you  like,  as  long  as  they  are 
controlled  by  the  fundamental  shape.  Nobody  will 
deny  that  this  figure  is  triangular. 

Of  course,  there  exists  no  definite  rule  for  placing  the 
triangle  in  just  such  and  such  a  way.  The  human  shape 
cannot  be  fitted  exactly  into  an  isosceles  shape.  A  sec- 
tion of  the  top  generally  has  to  be  removed,  namely, 
Diagram  i.  I  chose  this  particular  painting,  because  it 
really  makes  a  perfect  symmetrical  triangle,  as  indicated 
by  the  dotted  lines.  But  the  proportional  relations  of 
the  triangular  and  upright  square  are  so  perfect  that 
the  triangle  can  assume  any  diversity  of  shape  and  be 
placed  in  such  a  way  that  the  apex  would  not  be  situated 
exactly  on  the  center  line  of  the  picture  area.  It  can 
be  even  outside  of  it.  This  is  shown  in  Leonardo  de 
Vinci's  Lucrezia  Crivelli  portrait.  The  doited  lines 
show  the  same  space  division  as  in  Fig.  i,  and  the  other 
interrupted  fines  show  the  deviation  from  it.  The 
painters  generally  measured  from  the  most  projecting 
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points  of  the  body,  as  seen  in  their  pictures,  which  are 
in  most  instances  the  shoulders,  the  temples  or  some 
point  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head.  The  connecting 
lines,  if  well  placed,  produce  some  triangular  shape. 

The  pyramid  or  triangular  forms  undoubtedly  furnish 
the  most  favorable  formula  of  design  for  the  full  face  or 
three  quarter  bust  portrait.  They  are  sure  of  successful 
results  if  applied  in  a  natural  and  intelligent  manner  as 
a  mere  finger-post  in  the  right  direction,  and  not  as  is 
so  often  the  case  as  a  forced  and  pedantic  method. 


Concerning  Ordering  Cyko  Paper 

DUE  to  the  fact  that  each  day's  output  is  needed 
to  meet  the  heavy  demand  for  Cyko  paper  and 
that  the  dail}^  output  cannot  be  increased  be- 
cause it  is  limited  by  the  quantity  of  raw  materials, 
we  are  obliged  to  rule  that  no  paper  will  he  reserved  on 
orders  received  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  test  sample, 
and  no  paper  should  be  ordered  by  emulsion  numbers  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1.  All  emulsions  of  Professional  and  Enlarging 
Cyko  as  now  being  coated  are  of  uniform  excellence. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  why  one  emulsion  should 
be  less  or  more  satisfactory  than  any  other. 

2.  Because  of  the  demand,  our  stock  of  paper  coated 
today,  for  example,  may  be  completely  exhausted  by 
the  time  it  has  been  tested  by  a  particular  customer 
and  orders  sent  in  for  it,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  fill 
orders  for  paper  of  a  designated  emulsion  number. 

3.  To  set  aside  a  large  quantity  of  paper  subject  to  the 
approval  of  a  test  sample  works  an  injustice  to  the  con- 
sumers who  are  ready  and  anxious  to  get  Cyko  with- 
out the  necessity  of  testing  a  certain  run.  With 
Cyko  of  better  emulsion  quahty  and  greater  uniform- 
ity than  ever,  its  users  will  get,  in  any  emulsion  they 
may  receive,  the  best  developing  paper  on  the  market. 
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K.  Fenley 
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Our  Cover  Portrait  and  the  Hall  of  Fame 

WALTER  R.  FENLEY  was  born  in  Portland, 
Maine.  In  his  youth  he  served  an  apprentice- 
ship of  five  years  with  the  late  J.  H.  Lamson, 
who  was  one  of  the  foremost  photographers  of  his 
time.  After  his  apprenticeship  Mr.  Fenley  worked  as 
operator  in  some  of  the  best  studios  in  New  England, 
but  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  broader  experience  in 
photographic  work  as  well  as  acquiring  a  broader  view 
of  life  in  its  many  phases,  Mr.  Fenley  accepted  a 
position  as  traveling  representative  and  demonstrated 
platinum  paper  for  a  few  years;  during  that  time  he 
was  called  upon  to  photograph  some  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  the  country. 

After  some  years  spent  in  traveling  Mr.  Fenley 
decided  that  after  all  there  was  no  place  like  home, 
and  naturally  he  returned  to  his  home  city  where  he 
opened  his  present  studio  some  seven  years  ago.  The 
key  with  which  he  unlocked  the  door  to  success  was 
Service— which  meant  promptness  and  courtesy.  The 
ever-present  question,How  can  I  attain  it?  was  answered 
by  his  own  efforts — habits  of  thrift  and  determination. 
He  considered  each  patron  or  customer  an  employer, 
and  endeavored  not  only  to  give  his  patrons  what  they 
expected  for  their  money,  but  a  little  more  and  a  little 
better  than  they  expected  when  they  placed  their  orders. 

Mr.  Fenley  used  platinum  paper  exclusively  when 
that  printing  medium  held  sway,  but  when  many 
reports  reached  him  about  the  permanence  and  sim- 
plicity of  developing  out  paper,  through  curiosity  he 
began  experimenting  with  it  a  little  against  his  will, 
and  after  trying  many  makes  of  paper  he  decided  to 
use  Cyko,  and  as  a  result  he  has  not  used  platinum 
paper  since.  Mr.  Fenley  has  the  distinction  of  winning 
prizes  and  medals  at  the  National  and  New  England 
Photographers'  Association  conventions. 
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In  1909  it  was  stated  of 

Cyko  Paper 

''Each  grade  of  Cyko  has  more  latitude, 
plasticity,  chromatic  rendition  and 
proper  scale  of  gradation  than  any  other 
paper.    Its  scope  is  unlimited'' 

and  yet  its  scope  has  been  enlarged 
every  year  since,  so  that  in  1917  it 
has  taken  the  place  of  all  former  print- 
ing processes,  because  it  has  the  bril- 
liancy of  platinum,  and  delicacy  of 
carbon  —  and  in  the  Enlarging  grades 
all  of  the  above  mentioned  qualities 
with  speed  almost  equal  to  Bromide 
paper. 
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In  Regard  to  Monotnet 

Excerpt  from  the  London  Photographic  Dealer,  December,  19 16 

"Amongst  other  interesting  things,  the  manufac- 
turers have  discovered  that  German  metol  was  not  a 
chemically  pure  product,  and,  from  careful  experi- 
ments made,  they  are  convinced  that  Monomet  is  at 
least  25%  purer  than  German  metoL  This  explains 
two  rather  curious  characteristics  of  Monomet,  to 
which  customers  have  drawn  attention: 

1.  Monomet  will  go  very  much  further,  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  prints  it  will  develop,  than  metol. 

2.  Monomet  is  not  quite  as  soluble  as  metol,  in 
combination  with  sulphite  of  soda. 

Both  these  features  seem  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  Mon- 
omet is  a  stronger  and  purer  product,  and  not  so  much  of 
it  is  therefore  required  as  in  the  case  of  German  metol. 

It  is  important  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Monomet  should  not  be  used  in  stronger  solution  than 
1^2  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  as  if  it  is  so  used  it  is 
liable  to  be  thrown  down  in  an  insoluble  and  hence  use- 
less precipitate  when  the  sulphite  of  soda  is  added. 

Another  peculiarity  of  Monomet  is  that  it  does  not 
give  the  rather  unpleasant  blue-black  tone  that  is  usual 
when  metol  is  used  with  gaslight  and  bromide  papers. 
Instead,  the  color  is  a  pure  carbon  black,  a  superior 
color,  and  one  that  is  valued  for  its  artistic  appear- 
ance."      
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Report  of  Board  Meeting 

REPORT  of  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  America, 
held  at  Hotel  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

All  members  of  the  board  being  present,  plans  were 
discussed  not  only  for  the  convention  itself,  but  for 
the  Association  work  during  the  entire  year.  Septem- 
ber 3d  to  8th  were  selected  as  the  dates  for  the  coming 
convention.  The  auditorium,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
convention  halls  in  America,  was  selected  for  the  meet- 
ings and  exhibits.  A  large  arena  with  over  22,000 
square  feet  of  space  will  be  used  for  the  exhibits  of  the 
manufacturers  and  dealers.  Several  meeting  rooms 
with  capacity  of  500  to  1,200  people  will  be  used  for 
demonstrations,  meetings  and  the  picture  exhibit.  All 
space  necessary  for  the  requirements  of  the  conven- 
tion will  be  found  on  one  floor  of  this  great  auditorium. 

The  Hotel  Wisconsin,  a  new  fire-proof  and  modern 
hotel,  was  named  as  the  headquarters.  It  is  located 
within  five  blocks  of  the  auditorium.  It  has  500 
rooms,  and  is  so  situated  that  those  who  will  not  be 
able  to  secure  accommodations  at  the  headquarters 
will  find  several  good  hotels  within  easy  reach. 

A  program  is  prepared  with  the  idea  of  covering 
every  phase  of  the  photographer's  work.  No  one  de- 
partment will  be  featured  at  the  expense  of  other  de- 
partments. There  will  be  practical  demonstrations 
in  negative  making  by  several  of  the  leading  pictorial- 
ists  of  America,  as  w^ell  as  by  those  who  are  making  a 
success  of  the  photographic  business  through  photo- 
graphs that  appeal  to  the  average  public. 

Complete  and  continuous  demonstrations  will  be 
given  in  the  use  of  air  brush,  working  in  backgrounds 
on  negatives  and  prints.  At  the  same  time  demon- 
strations of  etching  and  retouching  will  be  given. 

Lectures  on  the  business  side  of  the  studio  will  be 
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given,  on  advertising,  salesmanship,  service  and  reach- 
ing the  rural  trade.  In  addition,  the  active  members 
of  the  Association  will  be  given  an  opportunity  at  one 
of  the  meetings  of  the  convention  to  express  their 
views  in  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  service  of  the 
Association  for  the  elevation  of  photography  and  for 
the  enlarging  of  the  membership. 

The  program  will  also  include  lectures  on  art,  color 
photography  and  framing. 

One  business  meeting  of  the  convention  will  be  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  discussion  of  the  proposition 
as  to  whether  the  congress  shall  longer  be  the  legis- 
lative body  of  the  Association  and  whether  the  pres- 
ent plan  of  holding  the  conventions  alternately  east 
and  west  of  a  certain  line,  shall  be  continued.  The 
board  invites  free  expression  of  opinion  on  both  propo- 
sitions through  The  Association  News. 

Demonstrations  will  be  given  in  commercial  photog- 
raphy and  a  special  exhibit  of  commercial  photo- 
graphs will  be  shown  and  judged  by  competent  com- 
mercial men. 

The  same  plan  regarding  the  picture  exhibit  will  pre- 
vail as  those  which  have  maintained  during  the  last 
two  years,  namely:  any  picture  selected  for  salon 
honors  will  become  the  property  of  the  Association, 
and  all  pictures  entered  in  the  Portrait  class  will  be 
considered  for  salon  honors,  except  in  cases  where  the 
exhibitor  specifically  stipulates  that  the  picture  shall 
not  be  so  entered. 

A  number  of  pictures  not  to  exceed  twenty,  will  be 
selected  for  the  salon  and  certificates  of  award  will  be 
granted  those  whose  pictures  are  selected. 

The  judges'  rating  slips,  which  will  be  sent  to  each 
exhibitor,  will  give  an  accurate  discussion  of  the  good 
and  bad  features  of  each  picture  with  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  bad  features  may  be  improved.     Provisions 
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will  be  made  for  a  special  exhibit  of  pictorial  and  illus- 
trative photographs. 

The  entertainment  features  of  the  program  are  well 
taken  care  of.  The  entire  afternoon  of  the  second  day 
of  the  convention  will  be  given  over  to  a  "get-together" 
meeting  where  all  formality  will  be  broken  down  and 
each  one  will  be  given  the  opportunity  of  getting  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  every  other  member  attend- 
ing the  convention.  It  is  also  planned  to  have  a  ban 
quet  near  the  close  of  the  convention. 

The  Women's  Federation  will  be  given  a  special 
number  on  the  program  and  the  officers  of  the  Federa- 
tion have  promised  to  make  every  visiting  lady  feel  at 
home  and  to  assist  in  other  ways  to  make  the  conven- 
tion a  success. 

A  committee  was  formed  to  investigate  the  existing 
conditions  at  the  photographic  schools  and  colleges 
with  a  view  to  greater  efficiency. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed: 


Simon  L.  Stein 


Advisory 
Ben  Larrimer 


Will  H.  Towles 


A  liditing 
Simon  L.  Stein  C.  L.  Lewis         Howard  D.  Beach 

Legislative 
George  W.  Harris       Ben  Larrimer  Alva  Townsend 

Membership  and  Credentials 
Will  H.  Towles        Walter  Holliday      Clarence  Stearns 

Ways  and  Means 
Geo.  Hollo  way  Cicero  Reeves  A.  H.  Diehl 

Copyright 
John  I.  Hoffman       Geo.  W.  Harris      William  H.  Rau 

Publicity 
Simon  L.  Stein  J.  B.  Banks  L.  Austin 
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Entertainment 
J.  C.  Abel  Frank  S.  Noble      Geo.  W.  Topliff 

Richard  Salzgeber      Ernest  Cramer  E.  T.  Long 

J.  A.  Dawes  J.  A.  Bangs  L.  Austin 

J.  T.  Fenner  J.  A.  Cameron 

The  summary  of  the  treasurer's  account  from  Octo- 
ber I,  1915,  to  December  31,  1916,  is  as  follows: 

Cash  on  hand  October  I,  191 5 $  3,003.43 

Received  from  secretary 14,933.93 

Received  by  treasurer  direct 1,833.73 

$19,771.09 
Paid  out  by  vouchers  1675  to  1948,  in- 
clusive        $17,139.16 

Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1916  .    .  2,631.93 

$19,771-09 

Petty  cash  with  secretary      $100.00 

Total  cash  on  hand  December  31,  1916  .         2,731.93 

Itemized  Accounts  of  Receipts 

Membership  and  convention  privileges  .  $7,197.93 

Subscription  to  News      361.85* 

Advertising  in  News        2,394.86* 

Advertising  material       708.92 

Balance  on  daily          22.95 

Exhibit  space       5,924.70 

Bronze  stickers         144-45 

Refunds         12.00 

$16,767.66 
Itemized  A  ccount  of  Expenditures 

Officers'  expenses $888.77 

Program 738-74 

Picture  exhibit 353-96 

Incidents  of  convention      2,687.96 

Secretary's  salary  and  commissions      .    .  3,124.92* 
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Secretary's  office  expenses $3,529.63* 

Association  News         3j55i-72* 

Incidents  not  of  the  convention        .    .    .  976.88 

Advertising  material       706.78 

Bronze  stickers         74-42 

Board  meeting 284.84 

Prizes  in  membership  campaign        ...  220.54 

$17,139.16 

Composition  and  the  Functions  of  the  Eye 

The  Laws  of  Vision  as  Applied  to  Portraiture 
By  Sidney  Allan 

III.     TRIANGULAR   DIVISIONS 

THE  triangular  shape  is  favorable  not  only  for  the 
fundamental  design  of  bust  portraits,  but  has  also 
been  extensively  explored  for  more  elaborate  com- 
positions. One  of  the  most  noteworthy  examples  is 
the  '^Madonna  of  the  Burgomaster  Meyer,"  by  Hol- 
bein the  Younger.  The  eight  figures  are  placed  in 
such  an  ingenuous  manner  that  the  various  groups  and 
combinations  of  portrayed  persons  always  produce 
triangular  shapes.  There  are  three  groups,  the  Ma- 
donna holding  the  Child,  the  father  with  two  children, 
and  the  mother  with  two  other  relatives.  And  each  of 
these  groups  encloses  another  triangle,  the  Christ  Child 
nestling  on  the  arms  of  the  mother,  the  curious  kneel- 
ing figure  to  the  right,  and  the  two  children  on  the 
opposite  side. 

Of  course,  very  few  members  of  the  lay  public  take 
stock  of  a  picture  in  such  an  intensified  manner  as  to 
notice  such  diversity  of  shapes,  or  to  carry  away  these 
details  so  as  to  be  able  to  deal  with  them  in  memory. 
It  shows  that  no  matter  how  long  we  may  contemplate 
a  picture,  we  only  see  parts  of  it.  But  yet  as  certain 
melodies  sing  themselves  into  our  mind,  certain  pic- 
torial passages  of  any  picture  we  like  are  photo- 
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graphed  on  our  retina  in  such  a  decisive  manner  that 
we  remember  them  as  beautiful  aspects,  or  at  least 
recognize  them  as  such  when  we  see  them  again.  Not 
all  parts  of  a  picture  are  equally  pleasing  to  our  per- 


Madonna  of  the  Burgomaster  Meyer 
By  Holbein  the  Younger 

ceptive  faculties,  not  all  pictorial  elements  are  noted 
with  the  same  satisfaction,  and  it  is  for  that  very  rea- 
son that  the  selection  of  fundamental  shapes  like  the 
triangle,  that  we  know  are  pleasing  even  to  the  un- 
trained eye,  are  of  primary  importance.  The  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful  is  the  result  of  former  experi- 
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ences  and  appre- 
ciations, and  even 
the  mental  efforts 
that  accompany 
such  contempla- 
tion accord  with 
what  preceded. 

Photographyhas 
not  yet  accepted 
artistic  composi- 
tion in  group  por- 
traiture, and  it  is 
therefore  of  no  par- 
ticular import  to 
discuss  it.  But  it 
is  practiced  in  the 
representation  of 
full-length  figures, 
and  there  on  closer 
scrutiny  we  will 
find  that  the  trian- 
gular shape  is  of  the  same  value  as  in  bust  portraits.  The 
more  of  a  human  figure  that  is  shown  in  a  portrait,  the 
more  varied  it  naturally  becomes  in  its  aspects,  and  com- 
paratively few  devices  adapt  themselves  so  readily  to  the 
more  intricate  standing  figure  as  triangular  divisions. 
Of  the  old  masters  Veronese  was  particularly  fond  of  this 
division,  and  the  costume  of  the  time  favored  him,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  picture  can  be  analyzed  into  a 
play  or  juxtaposition  of  triangular  shapes.  You  may 
ask,  did  the  artist  deliberately  think  out  this  plan  be- 
fore he  started  to  paint.  Well,  that  is  difficult  to  say 
at  this  late  date.  But  as  the  same  scheme  recurs  in 
dozens  of  his  portraits,  he  no  doubt  was  aware  of  the 
value  of  this  particular  division.  He  knew  from  ex- 
perience that  it  would  produce  a  satisfactory  result, 
and  by  constant  repetition  it  became  a  part  of  his 


Daniel  Barbara 


By  Veronese 
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knowledge  of  composition  and  he  was  able  to  practice 
it  unconsciously.  The  practice  of  form  knowledge,  to 
be  of  real  value,  must  be  an  unconscious  process.  One 
simply  draws  from  one's  accumulated  knowledge  when- 
ever the  occasion  requires  a  special  effort. 

In  full-length  figures  which  show  the  feet  or  the 
lower  hem  of  a  garment  the  triangular  shape  is  even  of 
greater  value.  In  a  male  figure  the  legs,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  feet,  as  seen  against  the  floor,  are  apt  to 
produce  shapes  that  are  somewhat  confused  and  there- 
fore not  agreeable  to  the  eye.  No  doubt,  for  that 
reason  Velasquez,  and  also  Manet  and  Whistler, 
painted  so  many 
standing  figures 
with  legs  apart. 
This  latter  pose 
produces  the  de- 
sired triangular 
shape,  and  the 
glance  of  the  eye 
after  examining 
the  details  of  the 
figure  is  led  di- 
rectly to  the  face, 
which  is  after  all 
the  main  object, 
even  in  a  full- 
length  portrait. 
In  the  diagram, 
after  Velasquez 
we  notice  two 
distinct  triangu- 
larshapes,thatof 
the  figure  itself, 
and  a  secondary 
one  formed   by 

the  diagonal  line  '  ^    Queen  Mane-Amelie  Winterhalter 
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of  the  gun  and  the  back 
of  the  dog.  The  figure 
would  not  have  assumed 
such  an  easily  compre- 
hensible shape  if  the  legs 
had  been  drawn  nearer  to 
each  other.  And  even  then 
the  dog  was  necessary  to 
give  more  solidity  to  the 
shape.  A  standing  figure 
composed  in  the  triangular 
way  is  astonishingly  flexi- 
ble; one  can  pose  it  and 
twist  its  limbs  almost  in 
any  imaginable  way,  as 
long  as  there  remains  suffi- 
cient pressure  at  the  base. 
For  the  eye,  after  entering 
AjTtv-  u<e.a4^«<2)  the  picture,  becomes  at- 
Diagram  tractcd  first  of  all  by  the 

dominant  shape  and  travels  up  and  down  its  boundary 
lines.  If  it  can  do  this  with  ease  it  is  gratified,  and 
the  long  triangular  form  accomplishes  this. 

In  standing  female  figures  the  triangular  division 
of  space  becomes  almost  a  necessity.  The  natural 
shape  of  a  woman's  waist  and  the  skirt  are  in  them- 
selves triangular,  and  lend  themselves  with  ease  to 
such  a  treatment.  Naturally,  the  costume  of  the  pe- 
riod has  much  to  do  with  it.  When  Winterhalter,  the 
great  portrait  painter  of  Paris,  during  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  III,  painted  the  ladies  of  the  court,  he  found 
them  encased  in  hoopskirts  that  had  a  decided  pyra- 
mid-like shape.  And  these  skirts  were  so  voluminous 
and  stiff  that  they  formed  a  circular  base.  Violent  ac- 
tions of  the  arms  were  impossible;  they  generally 
leaned  for  a  support  on  the  hips  or  hung  down  list- 
lessly, and  in  either  case  they  helped  to  accentuate 
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the  triangular  form.    The  isosceles  form  was  so  obvious 
that  there  was  no  escape  from  it,  namely,  Fig.  3. 

The  modern  gowns  in  recent  times  do  not  adapt 
themselves  as  easily  to  such  a  perfect  geometric  pat- 
tern.   Nor  is  this  desirable.    Still,  there  is  no  getting 
away  from  the  fact  that  skirts  are  triangular  in  shape 
or  can  be  made  so  by  posing.    Even  the  short  skirt  and 
the  skirts  of  children  can  be  managed  in  that  fashion. 
Of  course,  there  are  the  feet  to  deal  with  and  they  al- 
ways offer  a  problem  of  difficulty  for  reasons  previous- 
ly discussed.    And  that,  no  doubt,  is  the  reason  why 
photographers  are  so  fond  of  trains  as  they  furnish  an 
appropriate   basis   for   any 
structural  design  of  the  fig- 
ure, which  is  naturally  more 
pointed  at  the  top,  and  in 
need  of  something  broader 
at  the  bottom  for  support. 

Fig.  4  is  a  strictly  trian- 
gular composition,  and  this 
with  a  skirt  that  was  square 
in  shape.  It  was  the  side 
view  and  the  train  which 
made  the  pose  possible. 
Photographers  as  a  rule 
could  well  afford  to  follow 
the  classic  tradition  more 
closely.  The  shape  is  so 
simple  and  so  easily  grasped, 
that  its  application  would 
hardly  interfere  with  the 
other  preliminaries  that 
take  place  before  an  ex- 
posure. On  the  contrary, 
with  a  definite  idea  of  the 
importance  of  triangular 
shapes  in  your  mind,  you 
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will  be  able   to   change  many  an   unwieldy   attituc 
into  an  agreeable  one  by  a  quick  change  of  pose  or 
arrangement  of  drapery. 


Regarding  Enlargements 

Boston,  Mass. 
''Ansco  Company, 

"Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
"Referring  to  your  article  "Enlarging  Problems,"  in 
the  October  number  of  Portrait,  I  send  you  two 
prints,  one  on  Professional  Cyko  direct,  the  other  on 
Enlarging  Cyko.  Negative  developed  with  pyro. 
Enlargement  made  with  a  500-watt  nitro  lamp  and  re- 
flector diffused  with  ground  glass  (no  condensers) 
40  seconds'  exposure.  Developed  with  standard  metol 
developer.  I  have  no  trouble  with  excessive  contrast 
or  flatness. 

Eugene  A.  Holton." 

To  the  above  letter  the  following  reply  was  made: 
"We  are  in  receipt  of  your  kind  favor  of  the  loth  inst., 
including  prints  on  Professional  and  Enlarging 
Cyko,  and  are  pleased  to  note  that  you  are  having  great 
success  with  a  nitrogen  enlarging  equipment.  Unfor- 
tunately not  all  photographers  make  their  negatives  of 
such  quality  as  to  be  suitable  for  enlargement  with  the 
nitrogen  lamp.  The  explanation  offered  in  our  article 
in  the  October  number  of  Portrait  holds  good  in 
cases  where  negatives  are  developed  too  much  or  where 
the  developer  is  not  properly  balanced,  giving  perhaps 
too  much  color  in  the  deposit. 

"We  will  be  glad  to  publish  your  letter  if  you  will 
send  us  a  sketch  of  the  outfit  you  are  using,  giving 
dimensions  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Ansco  Company." 
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Mr.  Holton  responded  as  follows: 

' 'Referring  to  yours  of  the  2  ist  inst.  I  enclose  two  pic- 
tures of  the  lamp  I  use  in  enlarging.  It  is  a  500- watt  nitro- 
gen lamp  backed  by  a  reflector  16  inches  in  diameter, 
face  of  the  reflector  being  13^  inches  from  the  negative. 

No.  I  print  shows  the  lamp  ready  for  work. 


No.  I  Ready  for  Work 

No.  2  shows  it  with  the  ground  glasses  swung  back  to 
change  the  negative. 


No.  2        With  the  Ground  Glass  Swung  Back 

This  arrangement  wiU  cover  an  8/10  negative;  the 
one  shown  in  the  picture  is  a  5/8.  A  bellows  is  attached 
to  the  other  side  of  the  partition,  also  to  a  board  sup- 
porting the  lens.  This  board,  also  the  easel,  slides 
back  and  forth  on  a  shelf  which  has  suitable  guides. 
(Signed)  Eugene  A.  Holton." 
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Cyko  Portrait  by  J.  Albert  Jones 
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Our  Cover  Portrait  and  the  Hall  of  Fame 

DURING  the  past  few  years  the  photographic  busi- 
ness of  Mr.  J.  Albert  Jones  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  he  has  found  it 
necessary  on  several  occasions  to  enlarge  his  quarters, 
and  each  time  he  has  located  with  greater  satisfaction 
to  himself  and  to  his  patrons  and  has  been  the  gainer. 

Mr.  Jones'  affection  for  the  kiddies  prompted  him  to 
cater  specially  to  the  photographing  of  children,  and 
he  has  met  with  more  than  signal  success  in  that  direc- 
tion; indeed,  he  is  often  referred  to  in  his  home  city  as 
"The  Photographer  to  Children"  and  "The  Friend  of 
the  Babies."  By  some,  this  particular  branch  of  photog- 
raphy is  considered  the  most  resourceful  as  well  as  the 
most  difficult;  the  most  resourceful  because  of  the  varied 
possibilities,  and  the  most  difficult  because  the  photog- 
rapher must  naturally  be  adapted  to  the  work.  The 
attributes  that  go  to  make  up  the  personality  of  a  suc- 
cessful photographer  to  children  are  patience,  tact,  pre- 
paredness, good  will  and  a  willingness  to  work  hard.  It 
is  not  so  much  a  question  of  acquiring  by  contact  and 
practice  the  essential  qualifications  for  managing  or  hand- 
ling children,  as  it  is  of  having  a  natural  fondness  for  them. 

Such  distinctive  features  Mr.  Jones  possesses,  and 
these  combined  with  the  proper  selection  of  working 
mediums,  which  include  just  the  right  kind  of  equip- 
ment and  the  use  of  a  paper  that  is  plastic  enough  to  en- 
able the  photographer  to  faithfully  reproduce  the  child's 
characteristics,  are  responsible  for  Mr.  Jones'  success. 

Mr.  Jones  contends  that  business  prosperity  depends 
upon  the  carrying  out  of  one's  ideals  consistent  with 
well  established  and  recognized  values,  and  on  that 
basis  he  uses  Cyko  exclusively  for  all  his  children's 
work,  both  for  clean,  soft  black-and-white  prints,  and 
for  sepias  that  are  real  sepias.  He  informs  us  that 
with  Cyko  he  is  able  to  bring  out  all  the  fine  deli- 
cacies that  are  sought  in  pictures  of  children. 


'^Hammer  Quality  is  Unique" 

Purity  of  chemicals,  perfection  of  emul- 
sion, high  standard  of  manufacture  and 
inspection  make  Hammer  plates  the 
speediest  and  most  reliable  in  the  market 

Hammer's  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label) 
and  Extra  Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  for 
field  and  studio  work ;  and  Hammer's 
Extra  Fast  Orthochromatic,  and  D.  C. 
Orthochromatic  Plates  for  color  values 
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Hammer's  little  book 

"A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making" 

mailed  free 


Hammer  Dry  Plate  Company 

Ansco  Building 

1 29-13 1   West  Twenty-second  Street 

New  York  City 
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CAMERAS    e.   FILM 


HE    Ansco 

Vest-Pocket 
Camera     No.    2 
ranks   as  one    of 
the  great   recent 
Ansco     inven- 
tions.   The    micrometer 
focusing  device  makes  pos- 
sible the  use  of  its  high  grade 
anastigmat  lens  and  shutter 
Ansco  Vest-Pocket  No.  2.  at  fuU  Opening. 

Takes  a  picture  2 1  x  3  J  in. 

^^:^:^tZ!fiS.  1  The  Ansco  Vest-Pocket  No.  2  is 
Kfi-ns?$??S)^""-  ■  the  smallest  and  lightest  camera 
made  to  take  2%x3X  pictures. 
It  is  replacing  the  pocket  diary, 
Bi  because  pictures  taken  with  it  tell 
stories  quicker  and  better  than 
words.  No  posing  or  seeking 
the  best  light  necessary.  It  takes 
the  picture  where  the  picture  is, 
and  takes  it  right.  Send  for 
specimen  picture. 

^q^^^^  Ij  Ask  to  see  the  Ansco  V-P  No. 
2  at  the  nearest  dealer's.  Catalog 
from  him  or  us  free  upon  request. 
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In  1909  it  was  stated  of 

Cyko  Paper 

''Each  grade  of  Cyko  has  more  latitude, 
plasticity,  chromatic  rendition  and 
proper  scale  of  gradation  than  any  other 
paper.    Its  scope  is  unlimited'' 

and  yet  its  scope  has  been  enlarged 
every  year  since,  so  that  in  1917  it 
has  taken  the  place  of  all  former  print- 
ing processes,  because  it  has  the  bril- 
liancy of  platinum,  and  delicacy  of 
carbon  —  and  in  the  Enlarging  grades 
all  of  the  above  mentioned  qualities 
with  speed  almost  equal  to  Bromide 
paper. 

CYKO  is  the  single  and  universal  expression 
of  photography  today 

Ansco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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A  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  ART-IN-PORTRAITURE.  ALSO  PROFIT- 
IN-PHOTOGRAPHY    AND    COMMITTED    TO    A    "SQUARE    DEAL" 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY  CYKO  USERS,  EDITED  BY 

PHOTOGRAPHERS,  DEMONSTRATORS  AND 

SALESMEN  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF 

ANSCO  COMPANY,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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Enlarging  Cyko 

Enlarging  Cyko  is  made  in  two  grades.  Please  do 
not  forget  this  fact. 

When  this  enlarging  paper  was  first  announced,  in 
June,  1914,  it  was  made  in  one  degree  of  gradation  only, 
namely,  soft-working,  the  same  as  Professional  Cyko. 

In  April,  1916,  recognizing  the  demand  for  an  en- 
larging paper  with  a  gelatino-chloride  emulsion  possess- 
ing a  sufficient  degree  of  contrast  to  be  suitable  for 
making  enlargements  from  thin  and  weak  negatives, 
Ansco  Company  placed  Enlarging  Cyko  Contrast 
on  the  market. 

The  soft-working  Enlarging  Cyko  is  intended  for 
use  when  making  enlargements  from  negatives  of 
normal  gradation  and  balance. 

The  more  contrastive  paper.  Enlarging  Cyko 
Contrast,  is  made  for  use  with  weak,  thin,  under- 
timed  negatives.  The  manipulation  and  treatment  of 
both  grades  are  the  same. 

Enlarging  Cyko,  in  both  grades,  has  rapidly  taken 
the  place  of  bromide  paper  wherever  it  has  been  tried. 
It  possesses  sufficient  speed  to  place  it  in  the  class  of 
extremely  fast-printing  mediums.  Its  printing  speed 
is  about  eight  times  that  of  regular  Cyko,  soft  grade, 
for  contact  work.  In  addition  to  its  speed,  it  has  the 
great  advantage,  which  bromide  papers  lack,  of  being 
capable  of  yielding  prints  having  all  the  delicate  grada- 
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tion,  quality  and  color  of  contact  prints  on  Cyko. 
With  Enlarging  Cyko,  a  print  by  projection  is  often 
of  better  quality  than  a  direct  contact  print,  for,  by 
enlarging,  the  negative  can  be  so  manipulated,  or 
dodged,  that  any  technical  imperfections  of  balance 
can  be  corrected. 

Enlarging  Cyko  is  being  used  wherever  prints  of 
the  highest  quality  are  demanded.  That  is  why  it  is 
constantly  supplanting  bromide  paper,  which  sacrifices 
quality  for  the  one  advantage  it  possesses — speed. 

Fast-printing  Enlarging  Cyko  satisfactorily  solves 
the  enlarging  problem. 

It  lists  at  the  same  price  as  the  regular  grades  of 
Cyko. 


Cooper  Hewitt  Light  Adapter  for  Ansco 
Enlarging  Outfit 

Portrait,  in  January,  191 6,  published  specifications 
and  prices  of  Ansco  Enlarging  Outfit.  At  that  time 
Cooper  Hewitt  Company  were  furnishing  with  the 
lamp  outfit  an  adapter  intended  for  connecting  the 
lamp  to  the  camera.  This  practice  is  now  discontinued 
and  the  lamp  will  be  shipped  without  the  adapter  and 
without  change  in  price. 

The  adapter  will  now  be  furnished  without  cost  unth 
the  earner  a  outfit. 

If  the  adapter  is  ordered  separately  from  the  camera 
outfit,  the  price  will  be  $3.50. 


A  Buyer  for  a  Good  Studio 

Mr.  Geo.  Charlton,  No.  2182  Gartner  Avenue,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  writes  us  that  he  is  desirous  of  purchasing 
a  well  located,  modern  equipped  studio.  Anyone 
interested  in  this  announcement  should  communicate 
direct  with  Mr.  Charlton  at  the  above  address. 
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The  Ansco  Metal  Film  Clip 

Perhaps  it  is  not  the  fault  of  Ansco  photo-finishers 
that  many  of  them  are  overlooking  the  fact  that  the 
Ansco  Metal  Film  Clip,  illustrated  on  this  page,  is 
without  question  the  most  practicable^  most  durable 
and  handiest  film  clip  on  the  market  today.  Possibly 
it  is  our  fault  in  not  proclaiming  its  merits  often 
enough  and  loudly  enough.    But  here  are  the  facts: 

The  Ansco  Metal  Film  Clip  consists  of  two  identical 
pieces  of  stamped  brass  joined  together  with  a  single 
brass  rod.     There  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.     The 


sides  of  the  clip  are  stamped  through  the  center  and 
the  tongue  thus  made  is  bent  back,  forming  the  spring. 
There  is  no  spiral  spring  or  other  spring  mechanism  to 
comphcate  construction  and  become  corroded.  The 
clip  is  heavily  nickeled  and  will  last  indefinitely.  It 
holds  the  film  by  means  of  two  small  pins  stamped  from 
the  side  pieces,  and  the  clip  is  sufficiently  heavy  to 
keep  the  film  straight  when  hung  to  dry.  Punched 
holes  at  the  top  of  each  side  of  the  clip  permit  its  hang- 
ing on  a  string,  nail  or  hook. 

The  photo-finisher  needs  quantities  of  them. 

The  amateur  needs  several  of  them. 

The  dealer  needs  a  stock  of  them  at  all  times. 

List  price  25  cents. 
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A  Pleasant  Surprise  from  Sandusky 

We  are  pleased  to  reproduce  on  the  next  page  the 
portrait  of  Mr.  L.  F.  Hammer,  president  of  the  Ham- 
mer Dry  Plate  Company  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mr.  Hammer  needs  no  introduction  for  he  is  perhaps 
the  best  known  man  among  photographers,  and  his 
Hammer  plates  certainly  are  known  all  over  the  world 
where  good  photographic  negatives  are  made. 

Mr.  Sandusky's  letter  reproduced  herein  explains 
how  Mr.  Hammer's  portrait  came  into  our  possession, 
and  tells  its  own  story.  Mr.  A.  C.  Lamoutte,  secre- 
tary of  Ansco  Company,  wishes  to  acknowledge  that 
Mr.  Hammer  is  his  friend,  as  stated  in  Mr.  Sandusky's 
letter,  and  to  add  that  he  is  "a  friend  indeed"  because 
he  has  been  "a  friend  in  need." 


St.  Louis,  IMo. 
March  3,  191 7. 


Mr.  a.  C.  Lamoutte, 
Bingham  ton,  N.  Y. 


My  dear  Mr.  Lamoutte: 

I  am  sending  you  under  separate  cover  a  photograph 
of  my  dear  friend,  Mr.  L.  F.  Hammer,  and  likewise  a 
personal  friend  of  yours;  therefore  I  feel  that  you  would 
appreciate  a  print  of  Mr.  Hammer  on  his  eighty-third 
year. 

Mr.  Hammer  celebrated  his  anniversary  on  Saturday, 
February  24th,  at  his  home  where  the  immediate  family 
gathered,  receiving  congratulations  from  friends  and 
business  associates. 

The  photograph  was  made  on  Cyko  paper  from  a 
Hammer  plate — a  great  combination! 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)     Edw.  J.  Sandusky. 
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Mr.  L.  F.  Hammer 
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Composition  and  the  Functions  of  the  Eye 

The  Laws  of  Vision  as  Applied  to  Portraiture 
By  Sidney  Allan 

IV.    CIRCULAR   AND   OVAL   FORMS 

THE  painter  Watts  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
every  curve  we  look  at  is  felt  as  being  a  part  of  an 
imaginary  circle  or  ellipse  into  which  it  could  be 
prolonged.  Or  in  other  w^ords,  that  a  curve  is  not  un- 
like a  melody,  where  while  hearing  one  note  we  remem- 
ber the  preceding  tune  and  anticipate  the  succeeding 
ones.  In  a  similar  way,  in  a  curved  line  we  see  one 
part  and  can  imagine  its  continuance  in  both  directions. 
This  psychologically  is  the  cause,  why  the  eye  tires 
more  easily  in  following  straight,  vertical  or  horizontal 
lines,  than  curved  ones. 

In  flowing  and  graceful  curves  there  is  more  har- 
monious sequence  of  movements  in  the  optic  muscles. 
Only  when  a  curved  line  proceeds  too  much  in  zigzag 
fashion,  making  one  abrupt  angle  after  the  other,  does 
it  tire  the  eye,  as  each  change  of  direction  demands  a 
readjustment.  The  eye  drops  the  line,  as  it  were,  and 
picks  it  up  again. 

Straight  lines,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  dry,  stiff 
quality.  To  be  fully  appreciated  and  followed  they 
need  sharper  focusing,  as  each  point  of  the  contem- 
plated line  must  be  noticed  by  the  ^'yellow  spot,"  the 
most  sensitive  part  of  the  retina.  The  difi"erence  in 
our  appreciation  whether  we  focus  the  line  sharply  or 
less  sharply  may  be  infinitesimally  small,  still  it  exists 
and  influences  our  appreciation  of  lines. 

Another  peculiarity  is  that  straight  lines  are  frequent- 
ly exposed  to  optical  illusions.  Vertical  or  horizontal 
lines  that  are  drawn  perfectly  parallel  frequently  show 
a  tendency  of  bending  toward  each  other.  Many  books 
on  optics  and  encyclopedias  will  give  you  illustrations 
of  these  curious  phenomena  of  delusion.     To  cite  only 
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one  classical  example,  look  at  the  accompanying  dia- 
gram. It  represents  the  pediment  of  a  Greek  temple. 
You  will  notice  at  once  that  it  is  difficult  to  confine 
your  attention  to  anything  but  the  longest  line,  the 
base  of  the  triangles,  and  they  seem  to  bulge,  the 
upper  one  downward  and  the  lower  one  upward,  and 
yet  the  lines  are  drawn  absolutely  straight.  In  order 
not  to  sag,  the  lines  have  to  be  drawn  slightly  curved, 
and  it  has  been  found  out  by  scientific  measurements 
that  all  the  base  lines  of  Greek  pediments  are  con- 
structed with  a  sHght  downward  curve   that  almost 


amounts  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  the  foot.  Why  it  is 
so  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained;  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  the  curvature  of  the  lens  of  the  human 
eye  undergoes  some  almost  imperceptible  changes  in 
its  shape  while  following  such  a  long,  straight  line  so 
that  the  line  does  not  appear  perfectly  straight  to  our 
appreciation.  To  remedy  this  defect  the  Greek  archi- 
tects gave  a  slight  curve  to  the  supposedly  straight  line, 
and  the  eye  finding  it  easier  to  follow  this  slight  curve, 
does  not  notice  the  deviation  and  appreciates  it  as  a 
straight  line.  The  special  triangular  relations  of  the 
other  lines  also  add  their  share  to  the  illusion,  as  the 
base  lines  cease  to  sag  as  soon  as  the  proportions  are 
different.  It  is  impossible  to  state  how  many  optical 
defects  our  eyesight  is  subjected  to  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  pictures  and  how  far  they  interfere  with  our 
appreciation.  But  the  frequent  occurrence  that  one 
person   sees   something   in   a   picture,  which   another 
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party  is  completely  unable  to  discern  may  be  explained 
in  this  manner.  The  ordinary  puzzle  pictures  prove  this. 
The  curved  line,  more  uncertain  in  its  character, 
does  not  deceive  the  beholder  in  this  fashion.  It 
satisfies  the  eye  by  its  variety  of  movement  without 
becoming  really  conscious  of  the  same. 


Madonna  della  Sedia 


By  Raphael 


As  a  shape  for  pictures  the  oval  and  circular  forms  of 
enclosures  have  been  much  in  vogue  at  certain  times. 
The  circle  as  well  as  the  oval  have  the  peculiarity  in 
common  that  they  do  not  allow  the  eye  to  be  carried 
outside  the  frame,  and  if  the  picture  is  well  composed, 
not  even  outside  the  center  of  the  composition. 
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In  Fig.  I,  the  famous  "Madonna  della  Sedia"  by 
Raphael,  the  leading  point  or  points  of  interest  are 
surely  not  to  be  found  in  the  center  of  the  picture  area. 
The  center  is  occupied  by  the  elbows  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal figures,  yet  the  dominating  lines  of  the  arms,  legs^ 
and  drapery  are  so  composed  that  the  center  furnishes 


By  Hogarth 

a  sort  of  resting  place  to  the  eye,  from  where  the  latter 
starts  on  its  various  exploitation  trips  only  to  return 
to  the  center.  The  center  is,  as  it  were,  blank,  and  used 
as  a  lever,  a  stimulant  for  new  exertions.  This  can 
be  accomplished  in  a  circular  form  only  by  an  almost 
exclusive  use  of  circular  curves.    In  some  pictures  they 
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radiate  directly  from  the  center.    In  this  instance  they 
are  much  disguised  but  produce  a  similar  effect. 

In  Fig.  2  we  have  an  oval  bust  portrait.  As  you  will 
readily  see,  the  head  and  bust  are  not  composed  in 
triangular  fashion,  although  at  the  first  glance  this  seems 
to  be  the  case.     The  boundary  lines  of  the  silhouette, 


the  shoulders  and  the  top  of  the  head  are  all  circular  in 
shape.  And  it  is  one  of  the  first  rules  in  oval  composi- 
tion, that  the  principal  lines  and  shapes  must  show  a 
decided  similarity  and  relation  to  the  line  of  enclosure. 
You  will  see  this  carried  out  in  Fig.  3.  The  shape  of 
the  picture  is  an  elongated  upright  oval,  and  all  the 
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lines  of  the  face,  bust  and  drapery  and  in  particular 
of  the  curved  arms,  and  the  hip  and  skirt  hne,  ac- 
centuate this  tendency.  The  picture  is  rather  empty, 
as  the  figure  occupies  a  comparatively  small  space  of 
the  total  area,  but  one  hardly  becomes  conscious  of  the 
fact.     With   straighter  or  more   curved  lines   in   the 


By  RejTiolds 


figure  this  peculiarity  of  composition  would  become 
noticeable  at  once,  and  no  doubt  be  considered  a  failure 
on  account  of  unharmonious  proportions. 

In  Fig.  4  we  have  a  figure  that  shows  a  decided 
tendency  toward  sweeping  circular  lines.  The  com- 
position has  the  curious  quality  that  it  would  suit  a 
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circular  frame  as  well  as  a  square  one.  That  is,  it 
could  be  easily  changed  into  a  circular  composition. 
Still,  you  will  notice  that  the  leading  lines  of  the  knee 
and  the  magnificent  line  from  the  hand  feeding  the 
bird  around  the  elbow  and  shoulder  to  the  other  arm 
and  hand,  contain  passages  that  are  decidedly  straight. 
As  soon  as  these  parts  were  more  rounded  and  the 
figure  placed  a  little  higher  in  the  picture  area,  it  would 
make  a  much  better  impression  as  a  circular  com- 
position. The  circular  form  is  best  suited  for  pic- 
turesque effects  and  groups,  as  Fig.  i .  The  oval  shape 
is  better  adapted  to  bust  portraits,  and  especially  so 
for  the  rounded  shoulder  forms,  as  in  Fig.  2,  that  look 
so  ugly  in  the  customary  upright. 

And  all  this  teaches  us  one  of  the  most  important 
rules  of  composition.  A  square  enclosure  form  de- 
mands a  dominating  quantity  of  straight  lines,  just  as  a 
circular  form  is  in  need  of  a  decided  roundness  in  the 
tendency  of  its  principal  lines. 


Cyko  in  500-Sheet  Packages 

Ansco  Company  has  decided  to  again  place  on  the 
market  500-sheet  packages  of  Cyko  paper  to  supply 
the  heavy  demand  for  paper  in  this  packing  by  photo- 
finishers.  No  paper  in  this  packing  has  been  supplied 
since  April  i,  1916,  when  as  ''A  War  Measure"  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  conserve  all  paper  stock  possible. 

The  net  prices  at  which  Cyko  in  500-sheet  packages 
will  now  be  supplied  is  appended.  These  prices  went 
into  effect  March  i,  191 7,  and  are  subject  to  change 
without  notice. 

The  paper  in  the  new  packing  should  be  welcomed 
by  photographers  and  photo-finishers  as  it  makes 
possible  the  supplying  of  the  demand  which  has  been 
insistent  ever  since  the  500-sheet  packages  of  Cyko 
were  discontinued  early  in  191 6. 
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Net  List  Price 

in  Effect  March 

1,  1917 

S.  Wt. 

D.  Wt. 

I^  X  2}4 

$2.80 

$3-35 

lH^2iA 

2.80 

3-35 

2}ix2iA 

2.80 

3-35 

2MX3K 

2.80 

3-50 

2>^X4>< 

3-35 

4.20 

2^X4>^ 

3-35 

4.20 

3>ix4>i 

3-35 

4.20 

3KX4K 

3.80 

5.05 

2>^  X  4j^ 

3-35 

4-50 

2>^  X  4f^ 

3-35 

4.20 

4>ix4X 

4.20 

5.60 

sXxsK 

4.20 

5.60 

3^x5^ 

4.20 

5.60 

4      xs 

4.20 

5.60 

4>ix5>i 

4.90 

5-45 

4XX5K 

5.05 

5.60 

4      X  6 

4.50 

5.60 

4><x6>^ 

7.00 

8.40 

5      x7 

8.40 

9.80 

Special  sizes  smaller  than  5x7  not  included  in  list 
will  be  furnished  in  500-sheet  packages  at  proportionate 
prices  to  the  next  larger  size. 


Anent  the  Fixing  Bath 

Mr.  G.  A.  Lindsay  writes  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  re- 
garding a  very  timely  item  appearing  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  concerning 
the  use  of  exhausted  fixing  bath,  and  we  reproduce  the 
item  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Lindsay's  suggestion, 
which  has  value. 

''In  looking  through  a  late  issue  of  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography,  I  came  across  an  item  that  I  think  should 
be  made  a  note  of  in  Portrait.  I  refer  to  the  misuse  of 
the  fixing  bath  for  prints.      A  great  many  photog- 
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raphers  these  days  are  trying  to  economize,  and  they 
begin  at  the  wrong  end  when  they  try  it  on  the  fixing 
bath.  I  find  quite  a  number  of  photographers  who 
persist  in  using  their  hypo  long  after  it  has  served 
its  usefulness,  and  then  they  wonder  why  they  have 
stained  prints  and  naturally  follow  the  line  of  least 
resistance  and  blame  the  paper  or  anything  they  can 
think  of  but  their  short-sightedness. 

This,  I  think,  should  be  a  very  opportune  time  to 
mention  the  few  lines  that  I  have  underlined." 

''Fixing  Bath  for  Prints. — I  intend  using  the 
chrome  alum  fixing  bath  given  in  Almanac  for  bromide 
prints  which  have  to  be  sulphide-toned  to  prevent 
bhsters.  Please  state  if  this  bath  can  be  used  repeatedly, 
and,  roughly,  the  number  of  prints  it  will  fix  before 
becoming  exhausted — or  if  it  would  be  advisable  to  use 
only  a  sufficient  quantity  at  one  time  for  the  number 
of  prints  to  be  fixed  and  throw  away  after  use.  If  the 
latter  is  the  correct  way  I  may  find  the  formaline  bath 
simpler  to  use.  At  which  stage  should  the  formaline 
bath  be  used?— W.  M. 

"The  bath  can  be  used  repeatedly,  although  it  is  a 
bad  plan  to  endeavor  to  use  it  up.  For  this  reason  we 
have  always  declined  to  give  any  indication  of  the 
number  of  prints  which  a  given  quantity  of  bath  of  a 
given  formula  will  fix.  A  better  test  is  to  judge  of  the 
activity  of  the  bath  by  putting  a  slip  of  unexposed  dry- 
plate  into  it  and  noting  the  time  required  for  the  white 
emulsion  to  clear  off.  At  the  present  time  it  is  particu- 
larly undesirable  to  overwork  fixing  baths,  as  with  new 
sources  of  raw  paper  there  is  need  of  more  thorough 
fixation^  than  in  the  past.  We  suggest  as  a  safe  course 
fixing  for,  say  five  minutes  in  the  chrome  alum  bath, 
and  then  giving  prints  another  ten  minutes  in  plain 
hypo  solution  of  strength  4  to  5  ounces  in  20  ounces  of 
water.  If  you  use  formaline,  the  bath  can  be  used 
either  before  or  after  fixing." 
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Our   Cover  Portrait   and   the   Hall   of   Fame 

WILL  R.  MURPHY  and  dry  plates  started  in 
the  photograph  business  about  the  same  time, 
and  right  then  the  business  began  to  come  into 
its  own  and  the  possibiHties  of  the  camera  began  to  be 
reahzed. 

Mr.  Murphy  enjoys  having  his  friends  call  him 
"Bill/'  but  doesn't  care  whether  the  grouch  and  knocker 
address  him  at  all.  He  was  born  in  Missouri  and 
doesn't  apologize  for  it,  even  if  he  has  become  a  natu- 
ralized citizen  of  Kansas.  In  fact,  he  is  not  the  apologiz- 
ing kind.  He  keeps  abreast  of  the  times  as  his  business 
is  affected,  uses  the  best  materials  he  can  buy,  never 
slights  a  piece  of  work,  and  no  apologies  are  coming  to 
anybody. 

Going  to  Newton,  nearly  seventeen  years  ago,  he 
bought  the  building  he  now  occupies;  he  has  re- 
modeled and  added  to  its  conveniences  so  that  now  he 
has  one  of  the  model  studios  of  Kansas.  He  is  a  well 
known  advocate  of  enlarging,  and  is  an  adept  at  the 
art.  "Bill"  is  very  versatile,  and  he  has  perfected  many 
improved  devices  which  have  been  copied  by  others  in 
the  profession.  He  has  used  all  the  photographic 
papers  from  albumen  down  to  the  modern  developing 
papers,  and  has  been  a  consistent  user  of  Cyko  for 
many  years.  He  is  always  a  stickler  for  the  best,  and 
he  never  allows  a  customer  to  be  satisfied  with  anything 
else.  He  tells  the  public  frankly  that  if  they  are  look- 
ing for  a  "cheap"  man  his  work  won't  suit  them. 

Mr.  Murphy  is  a  past  president  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion, and  liberally  supports  and  encourages  the  organ- 
ization. He  is  a  good  booster  for  his  town,  and  has 
been  actively  identified  with  the  Commercial  Club 
ever  since  his  advent  in  Newton.  He  has  one  de- 
cided hobby,  and  that  is  a  bunch  of  golf  sticks  and  a 
membership  card  in  the  Country  Club. 


For  snap  and  sparkle  in  the  crisp, 
high  lights  with  detail,  depth 
and    modeling   in   the    shadows 

Use   Hammer   Plates 

Their  record  proves  their  worth 

Hammer's  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label) 
and  Extra  Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  for 
field  and  studio  work;  and  Hammer's 
Extra  Fast  Orthochromatic,  and  D.  C. 
Orthochromatic   Plates  for  color  values 
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RE  5.  TRADE    MARK 


Hammer's  little  book 

"A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making" 

mailed  free 


Hammer  Dry  Plate  Company 

Ansco  Building 

1 29-1 3 1   West  Twenty-second   Street 

New  York  City 


ANSCO 

CAMERAS    ^   FILM 


Ansco  Vest-Pocket  No.  2. 
Takes  a  picture  2 1  x  3?  in. 
Equipped  with  F6.3  Ansco 
Anastiscmat  Lens,  $27.50. 
With  F  7.5  Modico  Anas- 
tigmat  Lens,  $17.50. 
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HE    Ansco 
Vest-Pocket 
Camera     No.    2 
ranks   as  one   of 
the  great  recent 
Ansco     inven- 
tions.   The     micrometer 
focusing  device  makes  pos- 
sible the  use  of  its  high  grade 
anastigmat  lens  and  shutter 
at  full  opening. 

The  Ansco  Vest-Focket  No.  2  is 
the  smallest  and  lightest  camera 
made  to  take  2/i.x3%  pictures. 
It  is  replacing  the  pocket  diary, 
because  pictures  taken  with  it  tell 
stories  quicker  and  better  than 
words.  No  posing  or  seeking 
the  best  light  necessary.  It  takes 
the  picture  where  the  picture  is, 
and  takes  it  right.  Send  for 
specimen  picture. 

Ask  to  see  the  Ansco  V-P  No. 
2  at  the  nearest  dealer's.  Catalog 
from  him  or  us  free  upon  request. 


The  Sign  of  the 
Ansco  Dealer 


ANSCO  COMPANY 
Binghamton,  New'Vbrk. 
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OUR  BRANCH  OFFICES,  WHOLESALE 

DISTRIBUTORS 

AND  WHERE  LOCATED 


ANSCO  COMPANY 

Ansco  BIdg.,  129-131  W.  Twenty-second  Street 
New  York  City 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

325  W.Jackson  Boulevard,  corner  Market  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

46  Cornhili,  Boston,  Mass. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

228  East  Fifth  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

ANSCO  COMPANY 
920-922  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

Third  Street  and  First  Avenue  North, 

]\Iinneapolis,  Minn. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

1 71-173  Second  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 
347  Adelaide  Street,  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 

SOUTHERN  PHOTO-MATERTAL  CO. 

22  Central  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Ca. 

SCHAEFFER  PHOTO  SUPPI.Y  CO. 
ion  Capitol  Avenue,  Houston,  Texas 

WOODARD,  CLARKE  &  CO. 

Portland,  Oregon 


ANSCO  LIMITED 

143-149  Great  Portland  Street 

London,  W.,  England 


